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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Prices—Is,, 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d,, 38., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s, 6d, 


OPENING NIGHT—TO-NIGHT. 


“'THk NATIONAL ANTHEM,” 


RIENZI » Tats EVEN(NG, January 10, and Webnrspay, January 14, will 
be performed RicwaRD WAGNER'S Grand Opera, “ RIENZI.” 
The Fen lish version by Joun P, Jackson. Scenery by W. Hann. 
The C mes by Ascoli of Venice, and Eberius, Court Costumier, 
Dresden, The Shields used in the Gladiators’ Combat, by the 
Qourt -Klempner, Dresden. The Armour b Kennedy, of 
Birmingham, Properties by Mr Turtle. achinery, after 
models from Court-Machinist Witte, Court Theatre, Dresden, by 
Mr Lowe, Colla Rienzi, Herr A, Schott (his first appearance on the 
English pag Irene "Chis sister), Mdlle Marie Lido (her first 
Ooty Ad th this Company); ano Colonna, Mr Leslie 

wi Adriano (his son), is Josephine Yorke ; A Messenger 

Amnetta Albu (her first appearance); Paolo 

Orsini, ni Mtr Walter Bolton; Raimondo, Mr George Conly (his 

first appearance with this Company); Baroncelli, Mr Dudley 
Thomas; Cecco del Vecchio, Mr Snazelle. 


CARMEN .. On gyn January 12, and Taurspay, January 15, BizRt's 
populet “OARMEN.” Carmen, Mdme Belina Dolaro ; 
Micheota. Miss Julia Gaylord, 
MIGNON... On Tuxspay, Jonuery 13, AMBROISE. THOMAS's Opera, “ MIG- 
NON " (first time). ilthelm Meister, Mr Joseph Maas; Filina, 
Miss Georgina Burns ; eric, Mdme Selina Dolaro (her first 
3 > Charles Lyall ; 
hario,. Mr. Leslie Cantey Giarno, H. Betjemann ; 
tonigy M: Mignon, ‘cies ‘sulla Gaylord 
poner an - Qn Saturpax Byening next, January 17, BALFr’s cutee 
2 Bir “THE BOHEMIAN ¢ GIRL.” Arline, Miss Georgina 
urns, 
TAMING OF TUESDAY, 20, Production of GorTz’s mast: 
THE nae TAMING OF THE SHREW.” Katherine, Miss ~~ 
SHREW.  Hauk (her first appearance with this Company), 
RIENZI ... FIRST GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE on Saturpay 
next, January 17, at Two o'clock. Rictarp WaGner’s Grand 
Opera, “RIENZI.” © Conductors—Mr Cart Rosa and Mr 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


Box Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the management of Mr Bailey. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 








ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s.. Hatt, 
—The FIRST EVENING CONCERT in the New Year, WEDNESDAY next, 
at Eight o'clock. Artists: a vies and Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme 
li and Miss Orridge; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr Redfern Hollins and Mr 
Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte — Miss Bessie 
Richards, The Lon a nion; Oonductors—Mr SipxEY NayYLor, a 
Henry a and RED. WALKER.. Stalls, 7s, e; Reserved 
Baleony, 38,; Area, on and Orechestra,- is. ets of Mr Auetin Bt 
James's Hall ; the usual Agents ; and at Boosey & Co.’ 8, 3 306. iS ieaes Street. 


Me. W. H. HOLMES’, (Pianoforte) FIRST CONCERT, 


Farpay, January 16, Tworg'eh at Surron SHARPR’s, Esq., 12, hue 
shire Place (by kind permission); Tick@ts, &c., of Mr W. H. Homes on ty, at 
36, Beaumont Street, W. i 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH. The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date, Professors’and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Oastali, Monari- 
Rocea; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby ; essrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
jer, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. 0, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T, Harper. Di r—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending theva various classes, Prospectuses. 
—0O. Ray, Sec., 37, Abbey Road, N.W, 














R OYAL 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The LENT TERM will commence on Monpay, the 19th inst., and terminate on 
SATURDAY, April 24, 
Candidates for admission (bringing musie they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, the 17th inst., at Eleven o'clock, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


“THE SPANISH SERENADE.” 
By 
M. W. BALFE. 


“THE SPANISH SERENADE,” by M. W. Batrr, sung with great success by 
Mr Epwarp Ltoyp at the London Ballad Concerts, price 2s. net, post free. 


London: Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
By 
M. W. BALFE. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” "—MDME MARTE ROZE willsing Batre’s celebrated 
Ballad, “‘ My Love far away,” at all Concerts on her tour in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.—London: Durr & STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, 


Just Published, price 4s, 


“GENTLE SWALLOW.” 


Words by Sone. Music by 
ED. OXENFORD. A. REICHARDT. 
Moderato, 


=== ae === 


Gen - tle swal- — pri’ - thee stay. 
London: C. JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W.; where may be had the 
above Composer's celebrated song, ‘‘ LOVE’S REQUEST, ” in three different keys 
“GENTLE SWALLOW ” is also published in E flat. 


ANGHAM HALL, W.—The best Acoustic and most 

Elegant and Comfortable Hall in London, successor to the celebrated 

Hanover Square Rooms. DATES for the Season fast filling up. Apply at once. 
Terms Moderate. 


R and Mowe EDWYN FRITH (Basso and Contralto), 

of the Royal Albert Hall, St James’s Hall, and Promenade Concerts, 

London, and principal Provincial Concerts, request communications concerning 

Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., to be addressed—53, WARWICK STREET, 

Bel via, 8.W. Engaged for Yarmouth, Jan. 28th ; Norwich, 29th ; St James’s 

, Feb, 17th; Bermondsey, March 9th, 1880, &c. Vacancies for a few Profes- 
sional or Amateur Pupils. 


DME BODDA-PYNE (late Miss Lovisa Pyxr) and Mr 
a FRANK BODDA’S ACADEMY FOR SINGING, at their Residence, 
“‘ BonALLY,” 87, Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill (Ladies only), for the thorough 
training, in all its —, of Professional and Amateur Vocalists. nee 
after Ohristmas. Singing . 7 Ngee Bodda-Pyne and Mr Frank Bodda ; Eloc' 
tion by Miss Glyn. C Mh Harmony, Sight eons, Choral Practice, Piano, 
Italian and German Languages. Prospectuses and f arma may be 
obtained at above Address on poy: a between Two and Fo 


DME ALICE BARTH, having finished her provincial 

tour—Free Trade Hall, ‘Manchester, January Ist, and Burnley (Leonora in 

The Trovatore), January 2nd—is free to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Address—24, Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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Published by RICORDI, No. 265, Regent Street, London, W. 





ORGAN COMPOSITIONS BY GIOVANNI MORANDI. 
Edited and Arranged for English Organs 
BY 


W. T. BEST. 


. ANDANTE in G major ... 3s, 5, OVERTURE in F minor. 
. ADAGIO in D major aa 6. ANDANTE in E flat major 
. ALLEGRETTO VIVACE in 7, ALLEGRO VIVAOE in 
A minor 2 coe oss) es A minor ee ah: oot 
. MARCIA in F major ae 8 ANDANTE in G major 
9 OVERTURE in E minor .., 5s, 


COMPLETE net 12s, 


Organists will be glad to know that this collection of Organ Pieces abounds 
equally in movements for the softer stops, suitable for use in Church, as well as 
others of a more brilliant type—none of which offer special difficulties to the 
player. 

The task undertaken by Mr Best, in the re-issue of this music for English 
organs, has been an occasional but well-considered amplification of the text 
between Treble and Bass, combined with a freer use of the Pedale, which enters 
throughout as a component part of the design. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Y 
EDWARD SHARP. 

** SYMPATHY ” (No. 1 of Characteristic Pieces) 

“ SPRING ” (No. 2 of Characteristic Pieces) 

‘* REGRET” (No. 3 of Characteristic Pieces) 

‘“* DELIGHT” (No. 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

‘* EMOTION ” (No. 5 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

‘* ANIMATION ” (No. 6 of Characteristic Pieces) 

«* ARGUMENT ” (No. 8 of Characteristic Pieces) 

“ FELICITY ” (No, 9 of Characteristic Pieces) ... ae 

‘*RESIGNATION” (No. 10 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

“ BELOVED” (No. 11 of Characteristic Pieces) 

“* CONSOLATION ” (No. 19 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day. 
“RONDO GRAZIOSO,” by Epwarp Swarr. 


Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE. 


RS OSGOOD, having made arrangements to reside 

permanently in London, can now accept ENGAGEMENTS, in Town and 

Country, for Oratérios, Concerts, Soirées, >, Address—20, LowER SEYMOUR 
STREET, Portman Square ; or N, VERT, Eey., 52, New Bond Street. 


FOR SALE. 
ARMONIUM in handsome Oak Case. Sixteen Stops, 
Two and a Half Octaves Pedals, Hand Blower, Two Knee S8wells, Pedal 


Coupler, &c., suitable for a small church or chapel. Price £40 feast Eighty 
Guineas), Apply to R, Baker Hays, 53, Coleman Street, London, E.0, 


“ ALICE,” by Ascher. 


ISS NINA BRUNEL will perform, on the 2nd of Febru- 
ary, at the Cannun Street Hotel, ASCHER’s popular Fantasia on ‘‘ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire). 
‘THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 


DME MARIE BELVAL will sing Henry Smart's admired 
Song, “‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at St Mary’s Hospital, Jan. 13th ; 
and Town Hall, Shoreditch, Jan, 26th. Address—7, Cavendish Place, W. 




















MIGNON. 
‘TT AST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND” (“CONNAIS TU 
LE PAYS”), sung by Miss JuLtIA GAYLORD in the English version of 
AMBROISE THOMAS’S celebrated opera, Mignon, performed with great success, by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company (English words by Joun OXxENFoRD), is pub- 
lished, price 4s., by DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





Just Published. 
MPROMPTU in F, for the Pianoforte. Played with 


distinguished success by the Composer, Barry Guipo. Price 4s. Duncan 
Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 
Just Published. 
HE DEAD MARCH in Hanpet’s Oratorio, “SAUL,” 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by RicHaRD HoFFMAN. Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street; W 
“ HER VOICE.” 


“ TTER VOICE.” Ianacz Gresone’s popular Song (poetry 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enr1Qvez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, gant Street, W. rene P 











Just Published, price 4s. 


“PTS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FACE.” 


ROMANCE. 
The Words by RALPH PERCY, Esa. 
Dedicated, by permission, to MpMr SAINTON-DOLBY. 
The Music by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA Rurrryi’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT OIROUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CramPon & Co.), 
Established 1830, 


Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Scine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT SEREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


H! SE TU FOSSI MECO. Romanza. Poesia di 
Feitice Romano. Musica di Francesco BERGER. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This is truly a charming song, composed in the very best school of Italian 
vocal melody, and displaying in every bar the hand of a conscientious artist 
and highly cultivated musician, The modulations, which unfold themselves 
naturally, serve to enrich the melodious theme, and to impart lonate expres- 
sion to the composition. A certain loving tenderness, in uced into the few 
bars which immediately p le the ter tion of the song, fascinates by its 
simple appeal to human sentiment. We ay recommend this vocal com- 
position to the attention of sensible tenors mezzo-sopranos, who, with a 
moderate range of voice, will duly appreciate an expressive, effective, and 
unconventional ending,” — Replies, ’ 

‘* A pleasing tenor song suitable for the drawing-room.”— Graphic, 


MIGNON. 


(jODEREY'S admired WALTZ on Awmprotsr TxHomas’s 
beautiful Opera Mignon, is published, price 4s., by DuNcaAN Dayison & Co, 
244, Regent Street, London, W 


NEW HARP MUSIC. 
(AFRICCIC for the Harp, on the Scotch Air, “ WITHIN 


: A MILE OF EDINBORO’ TOWN,” composed by CHARLES OBERTHIiR, is 
just published, price 5s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ORIENTAL SERENADE. 


Poetry by 
LE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE. 
Music by 
ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


‘*It is long since we have come across a prettier or more original song, both 
as regards the words, by Le Marquis de Leuville, and the music, by Isidore 
de Lara, than an ‘ Oriental Serenade.’ A tenor, with a sympathetic voice of 
medium compass, wij] make a grand hit at a garden or water-party with this 
graceful love ditty.”— Graphic, 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN AND THE WAGNERIAN CHURCH.* 


M, Adolphe Jullien, feuilletonist of the Francais, has just 
published an article, with which we hasten to identify ourselves, 
against Richard Wagner, as a musical critic. We belong to those 
who think that the pen of a critic militant cannot be held with too 
much cireumspection by a musical composer. Wagner's writings 
have, up to the present, done him more harm than his music 
has been able to do him good, and yet he has produced some 
genuine masterpieces with Lohengrin at their head. The bitter 


n of Hector Berlioz was most gravely judicial to the w 
pe Ys 0B oe congo e wm | genius. Lachily, Rossinis are rare.’” 


of that musician, The public do not like to see composers set 


themselves up as the pitiless jud f their fellows— ay | 
P sesioug ie ES are en ee ever, is the way in which the author of Tristan judges the author 


like it all the less because the small musical chapel whence 
composers are personally inspired rarely gives them an opportunity 
of admiring any music but their own. Composer-critics possess 
brotherly bowels of compassion for hardly any one but the dead! 
and not always for the dead . do we not, at this very 
moment, behold the Wagnerian Church excommunicating Robert 
Schumann, who, it is true, allowed himself, in his time, to execute 
many works of undeniable merit, including Meyerbeer’s. It 
would he, therefore, in reality, only a just expiation, were it not 
a subject of profound regret to see composers of the first rank 
give way to such excesses with their pen. We will, however, let 
M. Adolphe Jullien speak. Te admires Wagner as much as he 
admires Schumann, but he considers it a duty, under the circum- 
stances, to enter a protest and to defend the latter. (Editor 
‘+ Ménestrel,”) fe 

“Since the Nibelungen performances collected round Richard 
Wagner, at Bayreuth, all his fanatic admirers and devotees, there 
has been formed a kind of masonic society which men of inde- 
pendent mind absolutely refuse to enter, and where the most 
trivial words falling from the master’s lips have the force of law. 
The official organ of this musical realm is the euther Bliitter, a 
review published by the Bayreuth Patrons’ and edited by 
Herr von Wolzogen, under the direction and inspiration of Richard 
Wagner. It is in this paper that the god utters his oracles to the 
common herd of m People nil, poe be astonished at 
seeing a writer who has always defended quite as much as he has 
admired Richard Wagner's works, set himself so strongly against 
this adoration. But the truth is that the little church, in the 
midst of which the Master gets intoxicated with incense, would in 
the end irritate the calmest minds; the genius gains nothing by 
these perpetual bowings and scrapings, and the man loses. 

“Then, again, Wagner is at present a prey to a fury for 
demolishing, which selects for attack even those musicians whom 
he ought to defend and respect. So long as he battered away at 
overrated composers, French or others, so long as he fell foul in 
fine style of musical duffers, nothing could be better, and it was 
impossible not to join in chorus with him; but now, lo and behold, 
it is Schumann whom he attacks, Schumann, who with only one 
opera ought not to give him much umbrage; Schumann, in 
short, whom all the world of music now acknowledges as the 
greatest symphonist since Beethoven. To overthrow such a man, 
two or three articles are not too much, so, while he himself is 
preparing a terrible one, Wagner has another, no less crushing, 
written by one of his followers. This person, Joseph Rubinstein, 
pianist, and a familiar guest in Wagner's house, has nothing more 
than his name in common with the two celebrated brothers, 
Anton and Nicholas Rubinstein—luckily for them. Joseph 
Rubinstein has contributed to the Bayreuther Blitter a long 
article “ On Schumann's Music,” in which he attacks the author 
of Manfred, not as a poet and a dramatic musician—that was a 
task Wagner reserved for himself—but purely as a composer. 
He reproaches him with not knowing how to build up a 
piece of music; with invariably proceeding by rosalies, that is with 
repeating certain members of phrases ascending by a tone or half 
atone; he then takes the Symphony in B flat (No. 1), dissects 
the first portion, and demonstrates irrefutably the worthlessness 
of the whole composition, He does not treat any better the 
delicious pieces for the piano, quite the contrary, and he winds up 
pretty well in the following terms :— 

&* Looking at the subject even in a professional light, Schumann 
is entirely deficient in sincerity and truth, and it is to be hoped that 
the numerous authors who derive their inspiration from him will free 


* From Le Ménestrel. 











themselves as speedily as possible from such pernicious influence ; 
otherwise there will be total ruin of taste and sentiment.” 

“ Wagner himself does not attack Schumann directly ; it is in 
an article on opera-books generally, and on dramatic composition 
in particular, that he executes him en passant. He speaks of 
many musicians, Mozart, Weber, Winter, Spohr, &c., mentioning 
at last Rossini, whom he praises unreservedly and in connection 
with whom he utters the singular avowal : 

“ ¢ People in Germany cried out a great deal against Rossini ; but 
what, after ail, really wounded us was not so much his poetics as his 


“ And so, with Wagner's leave, are Schumanns, Here, how- 


of Das Paradies und die Peri. 

heck. . It was not long before my success at the Theatre Royal, 
Dresden, attracted to me first Ferdinand Hiller and then Robert 
Schumann ; they wanted to see, from a short distance off, how, at one 
of the most important lyric theatres in Germany, a German com- 
poser, previously unknown, could obtain continuously the favour of 
the public. The two friends thought, to begin with, that they per- 
ceived nothing remarkable in me as a musician, and that conse- 
quently the only reason of my success was to be sought exclusively 
in the libretto. I myself, also, was of opinion that it was of the 
highest importance to have a good book, and spoke to them 
about the matter, as they were looking out for operatic 
subjects. They asked me for my advice, and, when I gave, refused 
to follow it ; I suspect this was for fear lest I might play some trick 
off on them. With regard to my book of Lohengrin, Schumann 
declared he could not see the subject for an opera in it ; herein his 
opinion differed from that of Herr Taubert, the Cupellmeister, of 
Berlin, who, subsequently, after my opera was finished and had 
been performed, lad he should like to take my text and in his turn 
set it to music. When Schumann wrote the book of Genoveva, it 
was in vain I attempted to persuade him into modifying his third act, 
which was terribly stupid; he flew into a rage, believing in his 
heart that my advice tended to nothing less than the destruction of 
his best effects. He had only one aim in view : he wanted every- 
thing in his work to be German, chaste, and pure, relieved, however, 
by some touches of lightness; and it was thus that he came to 
write the coarse vulgarities of his second finale. I was present, a 
few years since, at a very careful performance of this Genoveva, and 
I must confess that the third act of Auber’s Bal Masqué, an 
eminently repulsive work, raised on motives of similar quality, 
struck me as a masterpiece of esprit compared with the heart- 
rending brutality of this chaste and pure German author and com- 
poser. Strange to say, I never heard in Germany a single complaint 
onthis head, so great is the energy with which a German imposes silence 
on his real feeling, when one man is to be raised above another, 
Schumann, for instance, above myself.’ 

“Ts all this quite serious? I really have my doubts, so sad 
would it be to believe. There comes, too, a certain paragraph in 
which Wagner shows the cloven hoof a little and appears to hint 
that he has been writing for the gallery: “The ideas here 
developed "—he says—“ may be more or less just, but the article is 
not intended for the ‘Cologne Gazette, nor for any tmportant paper, 
so that, supposing it to be bad, it will remain between ourselves.” 

“Granted; but, even though the Bayreuther Blitter does not 

ess the importance of the Cologne Gazette, as Wagner laugh- 
ingly observes, was it so very necessary to print such things, and 
could not the hateful feelings of a coterie be satisfied more 
cheaply ? “ADOLPHE JULLIEN.” 


(Nevertheless, M. Vaucorbeil must revive Gustave IIT, in spite 
of the Wagnerians.—®. 6. | 





THE GREATEST LIVING PRIMA DONNA. 


Dear Srr—I beg to inform you contrarely to what has 
been asserted in your most estimated paper that I have come 
to Florence only on account of directing some representations 
that are to be given at the teatro della Pergola by Miss 
Bianca Donadio who is considered by the most eminent 
italian critics and by italian public in her réles as the greatest 
living artist on the italian stage Hoping you will give place 
in your columns to these few lines I am dear Sir very 
respectfully Yours very truly Ferp STRAKOscH 
Florence the 4th January 1880 
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A PANTOMIME ARTICLE QUAND MEME. 


Nica 


The new Grand Christmas pantomime pro- 
duced last night at Covent Garden Theatre 
in all respects upholds the credit fairly earned 
by Messrs A, and S. Gatti as liberal caterers 
for the entertainment of their holiday patrons. 
In brilliant spectacular display it surpasses 
even its immediate precursor of 1878 (Jack 
and the Beanstalk). The subject, with its 
fairy surroundings, was one well fitted for 
lavish profuseness of treatment ; and it may 
be said, without further preamble, that every 

one concerned in the getting up—from Mr 
Julian Hicks, leading ‘scenic artist,” Mr W. C. Levey, composer 
and ingenious arranger of the music, and Mr Alfred Thompson, 
designer of the costumes, to M. Dewinne, the ballet-master, and 
last, not least, Mr Charles Harris, ‘‘ inventor” and superintendent 
of the whole—has used his best endeavours to deserve the measure 
of success which, it is agreeable to add, was the result. The house 
was crammed to the roof by an audience as hilarious as it was bent 
upon amusement, and frequent no less than unequivocal (here and 
there, perhaps, indiscriminate) were the demonstrations of satis- 
faction. 

The pantomime was preceded by Mr J. Maddison Morton's well- 
known one-act farce of Box and Cox, which (shame on the fickleness 
of public taste) has of recent years been almost cast into the shade 
by the lyric rhapsody which, under the name of Cox and Bor, pro- 
ceeded from the combined intellects of Messrs F. C. Burnand and 
Arthur Sullivan, before Trial by Jury, H.M-S. Pinafore, &c., were 
dreamt of. This, with Mrs Alfred Mellon, Messrs F. W. Irish and 
A. Williams, as impersonators of the familiar trio (before Mrs 
Bouncer was transformed into ‘‘a military man”), was listened to 
with constrained courtesy by a section of the house, while regarded 
somewhat in the light of an entr’acte by the Olympian gods and 

oddesses impatient for the coming Christmas treat. When Mr 

vey took his seat in the orchestra, expectation was on tiptoe; 
and though the overture cannot be said to have been heard as 
attentively as a Beethoven quartet at the Popular Concerts, it was 
evidently to the taste of a large majority, tune after tune being 
recognised and welcomed with a heartiness in correspondence with 
its immediate popularity. 

The “libretto,” or whatever it may be styled, of the burlesque 
which precedes the harlequinade, and, in accordance with now 
almost unanimously accepted custom, occupies at least three parts 
of the evening, is due to the pen of Mr Frank W. Green, who has 
selected for theme the Arabian Nights’ story of ‘‘Sindbad the 
Sailor,” with which brief but emphatic title he has been satisfied. 
In consonance with long-prevalent routine the author might have 
christened his offspring ‘‘Sindbad the Sailor ; or, Harlequin Cupid 
and the Valley of Diamonds ;” but, ‘‘ greatly to‘his credit,” he has 
done nothing of the kind; ‘Sindbad the Sailor being suggestive enough 
to conjure up all sorts of pleasant reminiscences. Mr. Green, who 
makes just such use of the story as suited the purpose in hand, 
has done his work with sufficient ingenuity, although he might 
have drawn more largely upon one or two of the familiar incidents, 
and have accorded some prominence to the Old Man of the Sea, who 
in former days of pantomime would have given the hint for a 
personage more or less humorously grotesque, whereas, as we have 
him now, impersonated by a young girl (Miss Jenny Rogers), he is 
little better than a shadow. In the spirit of true pantomime, 
moreover, Sindbad should have been represented by a man, instead 
of, again, by a. young lady (Miss Fanny Leslie), no matter how 
clever, especially since two more young ladies (Misses Emily 
Duncan and Julia Vokins) figure as first and second mates of the 
ship in which Sinbad makes his voyage, while there are divers 


‘‘ middies ” to boot, all of the feminine gender. What with these 
and the multudinous corps de ballet, we have enough and to spare of 
female attractions, and more marked contrast, in the shape of the 
sterner sex, would have been both effective and acceptable. Such, 
however, has been for long years the practice, and we may suppose 
that it obtains general approval, notwithstanding the chances thus 
abandoned of raising many a hearty laugh. Passing this objection, 


| Mr Green’s treatment of the subject offers scant room for unfavourable 
| criticism. Thatinthe conduct of the n the principles of good and evil 


n 


act conspicuous parts will be taken for granted. The good principle is 
waianeaial, in our old (and always young) friend Cupid (Miss Marie 
Williams), who watches over the fortunes of Sindbad and foils the 
machinations of the evil one, in the person of the Fairy Fiend (Miss 
Annie Stuart). This last unwelcome apparition, after the manner 
of ill-conditioned fairies in general, is jealous of the spirit of 
discovery exhibited by our hero, and, havin subdued to her will the 
spiders of destiny, uses all her powers of enchantment to throw 
impediments in his way. The other prominent characters are 
Mustapha Jinks, captain of the good ship Battledore (Mr G. H. 
Macdermott); Rahat Lakoum, his Turkish wife, and_ virtual 
“commander” (Mr Arthur Williams); Zelica, their lively, self- 
willed daughter (Miss Annie Rose), who, ‘‘ wishing to see where 
Sindbad goes, goes to sea;” Ali Ben-bolt, familiarly styled 
‘* Buccaneering Billy,” an incipient pirate scarcely adolescent ; and 
a monkey, by name ‘‘ Pongo” (Master C. Lauri), of more than 
ordinary sa. Basin who accomplishes feats of agility too mar- 
vellous for description. All these have more or less to do with the 
main incident of the burlesque—Sindbad’s last adventurous voyage 
from Bagdad, which it is scarcely requisite to say, despite the perverse 
opposition of the Fairy Fiend, ends in ‘‘a blaze of triumph,” thanks 
to the potent agency of the devoted Cupid, who, in order to favour 
the union of Zelica with Sindbad, either visibly or invisibly 


accompanies 
them, and, when- 
ever fate threat- 
ens to be unpro- 
pitious, darts out 
from some un- 
suspected hiding 
place just at the 
critical moment, 
The burlesque is 
divided into ten 


evitable dénoue- 
ment, Scene l— 
the ‘‘Web of 
Witchery”— 
shows us the 
Fairy Fiend in 
her dark abode, 
surrounded by 
her ill - visaged 
denizens, in- 
cluding the fate- 





scenes or (ab- 
leaux, each of 
which brings us 


weaving spiders 
aforesaid. News 
comes that Sind- 
astep in advance bad is about to 
towards the in- start on a fresh 
voyage ; whereupon she sets out in a Hansom cab drawn by 
flies (which must make the mouths of the spiders water), in 
order to thwart him in his project. No sooner gone, how- 
ever, than Cupid, who, from a concealed bed of roses, has 
overheard all, comes forward, sings a song, ‘‘ When the daylight 
dies” (a very pleasing one, by the — to some graceful stanzas by 
Mr Clement Scott), and straightway flies off to Balsora to the aid of 
her protégé and his beloved. Scene 2—‘“ Port of Bagdad”—is a 
busy one, introducing the leading characters already specified. The 
ship Baltimore is in harbour loading and getting up steam ; reapers 
returning from harvest gathering, represented by boys, as in the 
still-remembered Babil and Bijou, sing a carol (words again by Mr 
Clement Scott), also recalling Babil at Bijou ; Sindbad and Zelica 
exchange fervent protestations, the latter being persuaded to hide 
herself somewhere in the ship, so as to prensa her lover ; Cap- 
tain Mustapha Jinks — a song, ‘‘ When first I left the land I was 
very much at sea,” to the tune of ‘‘The Maid and the Magpie,” 
which probably would not have been written except for H.M.S. 
Pinafore, but to which Mr Macdermott gives his customary zest ; 
Buccaneering* Billy brings forward Pongo, the monkey, who, as 
becomes his position in society, is in everybody’s way; Rahat 
Lakoum insists on joining her husband in the expedition, and finally 
all go aboard. ‘This scene is not only animated and full of details 
which must be left to the imagination, but the change to the next, 
as the ship sails out of the harbour, is ingeniously contrived after 
the panoramic fashion. Scene 3—‘‘ Very much at sea”—finds the 
ship in difficulties, ‘‘Thunder,” ‘‘ Lightning,” ‘‘ Wind,” and 
‘* Rain,” emissaries of the Fairy Fiend, have raised a terrible storm, 
and the vessel ultimately sinks. All this, too, is well managed. In 
seene 4, ‘“‘The Oyster Reef”—the ever-watchful Cupid is seen 
emerging from a shell, and having re-animated the ship's company 
by endowing them with power to breathe under water, they issue 
forth from the port-holes—the Captain, Sindbad, Zelica, middies, 
and the rest-of-them looking very much in the depths.of the ocean 
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as they erewhile looked on the surface. This affords opportunity 
for a new patriotic song— 
** Our forefathers, tho’ sorely tried, 
For England made a stand,” &c. 
—-which, though “‘ patriotic,” may be dismissed as savouring of 
clap-trap. The song is followed up by a grand ballet of sea-nymphs, 
in which the dancing of Mdlle Amelie ae principal ballerine, 
is apetelly $e be admired. This was a genuine and amply merited 
success. Meanwhile, a spacious diving bell has, through Cupid's 
power, come to the .rescue, and under its shelter our pleasant 
acquaintances are transported to Scene 5—‘‘ Cuddy on board H MS. 
Bib”—where, after a pretty song for Sindbad, “ My love is like tha 
entle breeze,” an unlimited amount of ‘ comic business ” is intro- 
uced, into details about which it is unnecessary to say more than 
that the monkey has the lion’s share of it. Enough that Buccaneer- 
ing Billy and the Captain’s wife are engaged in cooking a dinner, 
Master Pongo mischievously persevering in frustrating all their 
efforts. Meanwhile, the compass ‘‘ going wrong,” the s ip strikes 
upon the island of ‘‘ ‘lhe Big Roc’s Nest” (Scene 6), in which there 
is some more pantomimic ‘‘ business.” Here we have the “Old 
Man of the Sea,” and at the end the gigantic feathered biped carries 
off Sindbad, the Captain, Pongo, &c., and (conveniently for the pro- 
ess of the story) drops them in the ‘‘ Valley of Diamonds ” (Scene 
5 What occurs at this juncture will at once suggest itself. The 
King and Queen of the Diamond Realms invite their unanticipated 
a to a grand ceremonial, in which all the glories of their 
omain are to be revealed. Accordingly, we have a magnificent 
Procession March, followed by a ‘‘Gran et of the Jewels ;” for 
it would appear that their diamond majesties have all other jewels 
—emeralds, pearls (white and black), amethysts, rubies, sapphires, 
opals, turquoises, garnets, carbuncles, &c.—under their dominion. 
e March is really superb, and the arena of its exhibition is of its 
kind unique, while the Ballet of the Jewels, each member of the 
bijou family being typified by a bevy of comy damsels in charac- 
teristically appropriate costumes, is one of the most picturesque 
and beautiful we can bring to mind. Mr Charles Harris was called 
forward at the end of this remarkable display, and was rewarded 
by applause legitimately earned. So gorgeous a spectacle might 
almost unaided be relied upon as surety for the permanent success 
of the pantomime. The opening of Scene 8—‘‘ Head of the Modern 
Memnon on the Borders of the Scientific Frontier” —in which 
Zelica and her companions, being separated from Sindbad, consult 
the Oracle and receive evasive answers—is in somewhat questionable 
taste, with little wit, point, or humour to redeem it. To begin 
with the ‘‘topical song” of Captain Mustapha Jinks, ‘‘ Simple 
Simon met a Pieman,” in which ‘‘there is no offence,” and in the 
delivery of which the always popular Mr Macdermott exhibits his 
wonted vigour with his wuned success, would answer all purposes. 
Scene 9 is “‘in the clouds,” and what that leads to who requires to 
be told ?—as a matter of course, to the ‘‘Transformation.” Here 
we have another imposing scenic display, with fairies descend- 
ing from above, fairies ascending from below, fairies poised 
in mid-air, fairies recumbent, fairies ‘‘ anyhow and any- 
where,” in a congenial atmosphere of glitter and resplendent 
coloured lights. After this the ‘‘ scenic artist,” Mr Julian Hicks, 
was summoned before the lamps, well meriting the distinction. 
Next came the time honoured metamorphosis—Sindbad being 
changed into Harlequin (Mr R. Mercer); Zelica into Columbine 
(Miss Clara Fisher) ; Buccaneering Billy into Pantaloon (Mr Tully 
Louis) ; and the Captain of the Battledore into Clown (Mr Harry 
Payne—worthy scion of a worthy stock). The course of the 
harlequinade is necessarily brief—considering how lengthy is the 
preliminary burlesque. It consists of four scenes in all—‘‘ Brad- 
nury’s Sewing Machines, &c.,” ‘‘ Very quiet Lodgings,” Ramsgate 
Sands, with a “ballet of bathers,” and an exhibition of Professor 
Elliott's ‘‘ North Star Bicycle Troupe ”—two 
girls and two boys, as remarkable for the 
grace as for the neatness and rapidity of their 
evolutions ; and for climax, a ‘‘ Dream. of 
Fairy-Land,” the stereotyped last scene of 
pantomimes in ordinary. ‘This first perform- 
ance, to conclude, was noticeable for its general 
efficiency and the very few hitches that oc- 
curred. A little compression will naturally 
be the result of further experience ; and 
materially enhance the general effect. 











Lerrsi¢.—A series of ‘model performances ” of classical, grand, 
and comic operas will be given at the Carltheater in June. Pursuin 
the plan adopted by him last year, the manager, Herr Julius Hof- 
mann, will form his company from among the best artists now 
performing at the various theatres in Germany. 





BEST ACROSS A LIVERPOOL ORGAN. 
(To the Editor of ‘‘ The Daily Post.” ) 


Srtr,—In your notice of the oratorio performance at the 
Philharmonic Hall the other evening, you say :—‘‘ Mr Best 
evidently intended the sforzandos to give a special effect at 
the announcement of the accompanied portion of the recita- 
tives, but the change of tone-colour was anything but agree- 
able when the chords were relegated to a ‘swell reed’ 
considerably out of tune, and flatter than the diapason tone 
first heard.” 

There is an error here. ‘The ‘swell reeds” were not used 
by me at all, as their tone is so bad as to spoil all musical 

---effect.-. Owing--to.-the unfavourable.and. absurd position 
assigned to the player in this and many other organs, it is 
almost impossible to hear the singer (in front) I may be called 
upon to accompany, or the exact tone of the instrument 
itself ; but I have no doubt your correspondent is right as to 
the varying pitch of the different keyboards. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that in the best equipped orches- 
tras such a thing as a perfect standard of tune, in a crowded 
concert-room, has never been possible. The inevitable rise 
in temperature causes certain groups of instruments to rise 
in pitch, and others to fall, during the progress of the 
music. I may add that additional difficulty was experienced 
in managing the Philharmonic organ on Tuesday last, as what 
are termed the ‘‘composition pedals” of this moribund and 
dreadful instrument got entirely out of order, and remained 
so throughout the evening.—Yours, &c., W. T. Best. 


Liverpool, January 1, 1880. 














A LIVERPOOL PHILANTHROPIST. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,” ) 


Srr,—I should feel very much obliged if you could afford me 
space in your influential journal to speak of a most praiseworthy 
and philanthropic work carried on under the auspices of a distin- 
guished amateur, Mr Palgrave Simpson, of Liverpool. He has 
organised a brass band, consisting of forty to fifty boys belonging 
to the Orphan Asylum, and, being a highly accomplished 
musician, has arranged in a masterly manner nearly 300 
pieces—overtures, marches, Xc., &e.—for this juvenile orchestra 
(the age of the performers varying from 8 to 15 years). It is 
now nearly 19 years since he began this labour of love, and the 
results are really surprising. The execution of the tiny per- 
formers is wonderfully correct, and the choice of compositions 
excellent. Many pupils of the Asylum have found employ- 
ment in the orchestras of the metropolis, the bands of the 
Household Brigade, with other regiments, and the Navy. Your 
kindly giving publicity to this generous effort on the part of 
Mr Palgrave Simpson, may lead to a general appreciation 
of the benefit he has conferred on musical art in this country.— 
I am, sir, yours, J.B. 


Liverpool, Jun. 4. 


—o— 


VIENNA. 
(Correspondence.) 

Mdme Pauline Lucca will, according to the Berliner Fremdenblatt, 
sing, after all, at the Ro al Opera House, Berlin. During his last visit 
to the Austrian capital, Herr von Hiilsen, Intendant-General, had 
succeeded in obtaining the lady’s consent, but was not so fortunate 
with her husband. On being informed of this, the Emperor-King, 
who some time since heard Mdme Lucca at Wiesbaden, instructed 
the Intendant-General to convey to Vienna His Majesty’s request 
that the lady should accept a ‘‘ star-engagement ” here, and the 
husband, regarding the request as a Royal command, at length gave 
the desired consent.—The Beethoven Prize, offered by the Con- 
servatory, has not been awarded since 1875, as none of the compositions 
sent in were considered worthy. This time, however, a competitor 
has been found to deserve it. Herr Hugo Rheinhold has carried off 
the coveted honour witha ‘‘ Suite, for Piano and stringed Orches 
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To bis Excellent Friend, Sir Julius Penedict. | 
(On his recent marriage with Miss Fortey.) 

Gallant and gay Sir Julius, who again | 
Bindest dull Liberty in Love's soft chain, 
Oft Punch’s soul, by thy sweet strains inspired, | 
Has been to pity moved, to fervour fired ; | 
And shall he now, us speaker for the Nation, | 
Refuse his grateful meed of gratulation?— 
Long inay YAmore’s dart, turning La Morte’s, | 
Leave thee, at once, Piano’s lord and Fortey’s! | 


Punch. 





CONCERTS IN VIENNA. 
( Continued from page 3.) 

The second concert of importance—chorus and orchestra—was 
that of the Vienna Men’s Vocal Association. It offered us 
several attractive, and several superfluous numbers; at all events, 
too many. Is it then so very difficult to perceive that musical 
enjoyment depends rather upon quality than quantity ; nay, that 
it is endangered by too much of the latter? How easy is it for a 
concert-director to observe the right measure, able, as he is, toadd to 
or take from his programme at pleasure, a plan which an operatic 
conductor is not at liberty to adopt. Among the superfluous 
numbers we include a grand swaggering novelty: Ausséhnung, 
from Goethe’s Trilogie der Leidenschaft, by Hanns Huber. It is 
in itself a bad sign for any one to set for male chorus and a full 
orchestra the refined lyrics of this poem, but the way in which 
Herr Huber has performed his task more than justifies our 
apprehensions. It is impossible to count up how often he repeats 
the words: * Triib’ ist der Geist, verworren das Beginnen,” in the 
most piercing dissonances and amid a raging tumult of kettle 
drums and bassoons. Then follows an orchestral interlude——no, 
regular operatic entr’acte music before the second strophe, which, 
also, is introduced in genuine operatic fashion under a swell of 
harp arpeggios in the style of Wagner’s “Siingerkrieg.” The 
flourishes, however, on the word “ Millionen” are Huber’s own. 
With greater and greater turgidity, the heavy choral and 
orchestral mass rolls over Goethe’s poor poem, till it at last 
threatens to burst on “ Doppelgliick der T’éne und der Liebe.” 
Judging by the immoderate superabundance of expression and 
lavish employment of materials, we imagine the composer must 
be a very young man, and, therefore, may hope that in time his 
talent will be clarified down. In the place of our Men’s Vocal 
Association, we should have been inclined to wait till it had done so. 
This long number for the voice was followed by one still longer 
for the fiddle: M. Bruch’s Violin Concerto, with which we were 
already acquainted. This composition, more calculated to inspire 
respect than to entertain, was played by Herr Griin, the Concert- 
meister, who strove piquantly to vary its monotony by occasional 
slight deviations from strict purity of intonation. Of the older 
choruses, the most successful were again Engelberg’s “ Mutter- 
sprache” and Kremser’s “ Altniederlindisches Lied.” All the pieces, 
new and old, went well together under the direction of Herren 
Kremser and Weinwurm, 

The physiognomy of the vocal entertainment got up by Pro- 
fessor Gansbacher was peculiarly agreeable and different from 
that of ordinary concerts. Its charm lay in the rich and interest- 
ing programme, and in the way in which the latter was carried 
out by none but young fresh singers. Different in voice and talent, 
they all bore testimony to the excellence of Ginsbacher’s mode of 
teaching, which ainis above all things at making the pupil 
genuinely musical. Giinsbacher himself is a musician of sterling 
accomplishments and delicate feeling ; any one might gather this 
from the admirable way in which he accompanied on the piano. 
The most prominent figure of the evening was Mademoiselle 
Rachel Biichier, a vocalist of refined taste, and of poetic, warm 
feeling. Superior to her in vocal power, but with less soul in her 
style, Mdlle Elsa Wagner—in direct revolt against her significant 
name—sang effectively Italian airs and duets. Her partner was 
Hferr Weltlinger, already engaged for Leipsic, whose voice, an 
unusually fine tenor, albeit somewhat cramped in the higher 








notes, showed great progress in the mode of its production and 
management. oa wb vocal quartets, the fresh soprano voice and 
heartfelt singing of Mdlle Stephanie Bermann were specially 
noticeable. There were two novelties in the shape of choruses, 
by Jacob Fischer, for female voices ; the first and longer, “ Agnes 
Todtenfeier” (from the Riickert cyclus) struck us as rather 
artificial and not very intelligible without a good acquaintance 
with the poem ; all the more effective was the same composer's 
merry, saucily rhythmatised “ Volkslied,” which had to be 
repeated. But what excited the Bye interest were the 
novelties by Brahms and Dvorak. hat freshness and natural- 
ness breathe in the latter's “Klinge aus Mihren!” In these 
duets for female voices, simplicity and deep feeling of expression 
go hand in hand with interesting harmony and dainty inter- 
twining of the voices. Of Brahms we heard for the first time in 
public the ballad of “ Edward,” well rendered by Malle Etzelt 
and Herr Weltlinger. “Edward” is the first of the Ballads and 
Romances, for two voices, which, collected under one cover (Op. 75), 
are among Brahms’ most beautiful and most important creations. 
Brahms has taken the old Scotch ballad of “Edward,” which, 
without the slightest epic interruption, is treated throughout in a 
thoroughly dramatic style, and turned it in the same spirit into 
a dialogue between mother and son. He has taken the same 
hazardous step (for there is no concerted singing or other 
“thankful” concession) in the case of the “ Walpurgisnacht,” of 
Willibald Alexis, which, asa series of questions and answers 
between mother and daughter, forms a sort of companion-piece 
to “Edward.” In the latter, he has hit on the most moving 
strains for a most touching human tragedy, and in the “ Wal- 
purgisnacht” he does the same for the creepy horror of the 
spirit-world. Both ballads, as most persons are aware, had been 
previously set for one voice by Karl Loewe, who displayed in 
“Edward” considerable dramatic power, and who concludes the 
“ Walpurgisnacht” with a clever musical citation, the “ Witches’ 
Theme,” from Spohr’s Faust, a theme hardly intelligible to the 
younger generation. In the Goethe-Zelter correspondence, we 
find a supplementary letter written in 1824 by Zelter to Karl 
Loewe, and containing the interesting confession: “ Even if I 
could set your ‘ Edward’ to notes, it would be impossible for me 
to gain from it a clear conception which would create a melody in 
my mind; the entire poem is, as far as I am concerned, dead, or I 
must at least have been a Scotchman.” What would the worthy 
Zelter, who could not understand what Loewe did, now say to 
Brahms’ setting, which expands the poem into a complete drama ! 
As joyous contrasts to these two night-pictures (“dward” and 
the Walpurgisnacht”) the same part contains two incomparably 
graceful people’s-duets: “Guter Rath” and “So lass’ uns wandern!” 
They belong to Brahms’ most happy inspirations, and gave us too 
much, far too much, delight for us not to mention them here. 

The remaining musical gatherings of last week (with the excep- 
tion of the concert given by Dr Eduard Horn, who played with 
much applause a series of his own compositions) were those of fair 
young pianists, whose number goes on increasing every year, and 
furnishes only too solid grounds for anxiety as to their future 
prospects. Among the piano-virtuosas who have recently given 
concerts, two, already favourably known, were Mdlle Johanna v. 
Seemann and Mdlle Anna Huber. Mdlle Alexandrine Bauer, on 
the contrary, appeared publicly as a pianist for the first time. 
Hers was what is called an elegant concert, with cabinet ministers, 
generals, and millionaires in the front row, and a numerous and un- 
usually well-inclined general public, who, while showering applause 
on the young pianist, desired apparently to do homage to her 
kindly patroness at the same time. It was under the guidance of 
a musical fairy of the Supreme Court of Justice that Mdlle 
Alexandrine Bauer ired an exceedingly steady and cor- 
rect execution and considerable facility. Let us hope that, together 
with progress in mechanism, the future will impart to her style 
the yet wanting feeling and freedom ; the young lady might then 
look forward to achieving a real success with the Vienna public who 
are, musically, so spoilt. The intervals in the programme were 

leasantly filled up with recitations by two i not pro- 
essional actresses. One, the wife of Herr Stitter, of the Burg 
Theatre, spoke with graceful lightness a poem of unfortunately 
antediluvian taste: a rhymed list of all the vices of women, and 
likewise of men. One vice not enumerated in the vices of men 
is that of writing such poems, and one vice unmentioned 
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among those distinguishing women is that of reciting them in 
ublic. More fortunate in the choice of the poem and quite as 
ortunate in the charm of her elocution was the Baroness 
Schneider vy. Arno, herself the authoress of the piece she 
recited: Mozart und das Biuerlein,” The graceful elocutionist 
related in genial verse how a poor Salzburg peasant, somewhat 
confused by the solemnities connected with the unveiling of the 
Mozart Monument, thought the composer was a new saint, and in 
his trouble prayed to the statue for help. A young maiden, who 
overhears his-prayer, assumes for Mozart the task -of assisting 
the worshipper. ~The poem might here be brought to a satisfac- 
tory close; the subsequent discourse of the priest declaring that 
Mozart is no saint and will not be entered in the calendar, struck 
us as weakening the effect of the whole. “A time will perhaps 
come when our calendars, instead of containing a countless 
numbe r of names borne by holy men, of whose lives and deeds 
even the most devout have but a faint knowledge--when our 
calendars, we say, will mark the birthdays of those men who have 
exerted a predominant influence on the promotion of culture in 
the widest acceptation of the term.” So writes Ferdinand Hiller 
in his commemorative address on Beethoven. His words occurred 
vividly to us during the story about “Saint Mozart,” and we 
quote them now the more readily because we have to greet Hiller 
himself to-day here in Vienna. 
Epuarp HaAnsLicx. 
eee ee (pe 
MACFARREN'S MAY-DAY AT DUNSTER. | 
( Extract from an article in the ‘ Dunster Journal.” ) 

The next feature in the programme was Dr G. A. Macfarren’s 
highly original and dramatic cantata, May-Day. This beautiful 
work was performed by the Dunster Philharmonic Association on 
November 29th, 1877, on which occasion it gave so much pleasure 
that the society wisely decided to afford lovers of music another 
opportunity for becoming practically acquainted with its many 
interesting features. It commences with a fine chorus, “ Who 
shall be Queen of the May?” in which a lovely passage for the 
altos, beginning, “ Susan, with her eyes of blue,” invariably rivets 
the attention of all hearers, In this, as well as in other parts of 
the work, great improvement was perceptible, the various points 
being taken up with much more decision than at the former per- 
formance, while individuality of expression was rightly subordi- 
nated to uniformity of effect. The next number is a part-song, 
“ The Hunt’s Up,” in which sudden transitions from fortissimo to 
ptanissino are frequent. These details were carefully executed, 
and the movement was given with appropriate delicacy and light- 
ness. The recitative, “Loyal Hearts,” and song with a burden, 
“Beautiful May,” were undertaken by Miss Copp, who had 
evidently well studied the part of, the May Queen. ‘The final 
portion of the cantata consists of a choral number depicting the 
mirthful revels which were a characteristic of early English 
country life. It abounds with difficulties, which render frequent 
and arduous practices an absolute necessity. That it obtained 
those no one can doubt after the very creditable way in which it 
was performed. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T, Best. 
SaturpAy Arrernoon, Decemper 27th, 1879:— 


Organ Concerto, in D minor ... Handel. 
Christmas Pastorale ... “ A. S, Sullivan, 
Marcia Fantastica ad W. Bargiel. 
Prelude and Fugue, in A minor Bach, 
Romanza, “‘ Disperso il crin ” a Meyerbeer. 
Overture for the Organ, in F minor ... Morandi. 


Tuurspay Evenine, JANvary Ist, 1880:— 
A Selection of Popular Music. 





Festival Overture, in E major di i w. Auber, 
Andante, from the Fourth Symphony (The Clock 
moveme nt) ... ine tine eis w+ Haydn 
Allegretto Vivace (No. 3 of Nine Organ-Pieces) .... @, Morandi. 
Air, “In the battle, fame pursuing”... a ... Handel, 
Impromptu, in C minor, Op, 90 ae F., Schubert. 
Mendelssohn, 


Chorus, ‘‘ The night is departing” ... 














JAN. 1, 1880. 


Le jou de l’ong le continong Est eacessivemong bong 
Pour les vieillards autong Que les petits gargongs Car c'est le 
tong que probablemong Les vieillards se font de mauvais 
song A cause de ces grongs addtiongs Des boutiques qui 
sappellent Au marché bong En se disputong et en disong 
Mais trots-cent quarante paires de gongs Je n'ai jamais eut 
de ma vie autong Et mo tailieur pour dix pantalongs M’en- 
voye sa note et ses complimongs Et pour mon Ulster qui est 
trés long Ii dit que les Anglais payent autong Que deux cent 
soivante dix huit frongs Et voila mes contributiongs Qui 
doivent étre payé en peu de tong Oh mais c'est vraiemong 
dégoutong A avoir a fire au jour de l’ong Et maintenong les 
petits garcongs Ils trouvent le plum-pudding excessivement 
bong Et les mince pies et toffee sont ravissong Et les soirées 
de k.ds dans le plus haut-tong Leur est agréable évidémong 
Mais les pantomimes assurémong Sont bien jo'is mais peut- 
étre trop longs Ils regardent trés fixe le grong-brigong Qui 
saute sur la scene & un grong Bing Bong Qu’on fait dans 
les coulisses a Vaide d’un Gong Et délivre la Princesse 
d'un grand dragong Qui Vaurait mangé passablemong Et la 
| vend au Prince son cher among Qui wétait qu'un Paysong 
dans le tong Et puis la Transformationg La princesse est 
Colombine toute en blong Le prince a comme Harlequin 
premier rong Le brigong devient le vieux Pantalong Mais le 
Clown c'est le meilleur N’est-ce pas Mamong Ah c'est tout 
c'que je puis vous écrire de Boulong Car nous n’avons pas ¢a 
dans le departemong Acceptex cepongdong Les complimongs 
de la saisong d’tci ou autremong De votre dévoué petit frere 
| de song X. T. R. Juntor. 


| Boulognsur Mer Jour de long 











COUNSEL. 
(To the Grey-haired Man with glossy sable pendent locks. ) 


You Care.ess Boy :—Look at the back of this—Also Brignoli 
being ill, Mfr Dudley Thomas played Elvino (see back of t’other). 
You can never trust to the advertisements—to anything, indeed, 
but the actual bill of the evening ; and that you cannot always be 
sure of, Above all, don’t speak of a man being too robust when his 
place is filled (or unfilled) by a squalid meanderer—about an eighth 
of his shadow. Pater. 

Hereford Greyhound—Hquinoe. 

P.S.—Never criticise what you don't witness—rather follow in 
the steps of your Brummagem chum, who, though he rarely attends, 
is always well informed. 








Loxvon BALLAD ConceRts.—The special concert on Saturday 
afternoon inaugurated Mr John Boosey’s fourteenth season 
brilliantly, and St James's Hall was thronged in every part. There 
was an admirably drawn out programme, including some of the 
choicest songs and ballads old and new, together with glees and 
part-songs contributed by the London Vocal Union. The solo 
vocalists were Mdme Trebelli, Misses Mary Davies, Annie Marriott 
and Orridge ; Messrs Sims Reeves, Redfern Hollins, Edward Lloyd, 
Maybrick and Santley—a rare galaxy of talent. All of these had 
selected pieces (or had pieces selected for them) precisely fitted to 
their individuality of style ; and thus the concert was an almost 
uninterrupted series of successes, encores and ‘‘re-calls”” being the 
rule, not the exception. The pianist on this occasion was Miss 
Bessie Richards, who is winning her way quietly but surely to a 
high position. Miss Richards’s performances comprised two of 
Chopin’s most popular Waltzes (‘* Valses "—we beg pardon), and 
Joachim Raff’s “Polka de la Reine (Reine de quel pays ?), in each 
of which she exhibited her ability to signal advantage, obtaining 
general and well-merited applause. Messrs Sidney Naylor and 
Henry Parker accompanied the songs, Mr Frederick Walker, as 
usual, conducting the performances of the London Vocal Union. 
Mr Boosey announces his next concert for Wednesday evening. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 1879-80. 


DrrecroR—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 








THE EIGHTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
Will take place on 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 12, 1880, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
jProgramme. 


PART I. 

QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 29, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—Mdme on Nervpa, MM. L. RIES, repeat er 
PIATTI vs . Schubert, 

. Schubert. 


.. Schumann. 


SONG... Miss DAMIAN. ~~ 
HUMORESQUE, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle JANOTHA oe 
PART II, 
SONATA, for violoncello, with pianoforte eli g ew sane (first 
time)— —Signor PLATT! ... Be .. Valentini, 
SONG, ‘‘ Hymn of Nature’ Miss DAMIAN... Beethoven, 
QUARTET, in D minor, Op. 42, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NoRMAN- wenuai, sap: L. — a, 
and PIATII . Haydn. 


panera ection: 


THE EIGHTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, 
THIS ;DAY, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JAN. 10, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


1880. 


jProgranume. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 74, for two a, viola, and violon- 
Part NorMAN-NERUDA, MM. . Rigs, ZERBINI, and 
a0: ae rs sce 
ATR, “‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries ”—Mr SANTLEY ae 
SONATA PASTORALE, in D major, Op, 28, for pianoforte alone 
—Madlle JANOTHA ‘ . Beethoven. 
SONG, ‘‘ Thou’rt passing hence”—Mr SAnTLEY 2 ... Sullivan, 
TRIO, in E flat, No. 20, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(first time)—Mdlle JanorHA, Mdme Norman- — and 
Signor PIaTTi Se 


. Beethoven, 
Handel. 


. Haydn, 
Cnanethe Iv LIUS ~ NEDICT. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, “Piccadilly: Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Btreet; Ag mo A Lucas, "Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; Keith, Prowse, 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 80, "Queen Victoria 
Atreet, E.O.; "Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings ; and at OHAPPELL & Co.'s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


NOTICE. 

Vhe Photograph tac simile of « letter by the late famous 
actor, Charles Mathews, which will be found on our leader 
page, is addressed to Mr F. Swanson, the courteous manager 
“f the Royal Hotel, hat Green, Bristol. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


PoLkaw.—Received. How about the Prise de T'roie? 
— Wagner and ignore Berlioz? Casus federis. 

Dr Dvuti.—Schultheiss was an organist at Nirnberg—a 17th cen- 
tury organist. You mean Schulting of Steenwyck. ‘‘ Wyck” is 
equivalent to our ‘‘ wich”—as Norwyck, Dulwyck, Ipswyck, Steen- 
wich. Dr Dull is wrong on every other point--even as to the 
ee from Goetz’s (Der Widerspénstigen Zihmung), which should 

@ :-—— 


TF CE —af = 
a ee a 
a 


(ask Minnie Hauk). Dr Dull is certainly a dull doctor (Doctor in 
what noon Juristerei, we should think.) 





What— 























Mpmk Montieny-Rémavry will arrive in London at the end 
of the month, 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office o Oru Musica Wortpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is r that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Bt the Old Pear. 

Glimmer green faint-blue, | Face snow with moon aloft, 
Cold-beautiful dim-sweet, | Heaven's snow, earth’s milk ; 
Amid strange frost flowers on| Great eyes. 8o lovely-deep, 

the window pane. deep, 8o deep ; 
Gentle and pure are you, Lips 80 grave, 80 soft ; 
Let me kneel at your feet. Hair wine-warm sun-silk, 
An old year awane. An old year asleep. 


SHE sat beneath a fir 
Perhaps when on her knee 
The Lily lay, the Light about her head. 
The river didn’t stir. 
Mid-winter moon through tree. 
An old year dead, 





Potkaw. 








SD bell jangleth. 


To-night the old year 

Is lying dying, dear ; 

Everyone, at twelve, joins hands, 
you know, 

pe kisses ; 80 we two, 

In the quiet sleepless strange 

Silence, cheeks would lue 

And li te iether.— 

That far white world, aoe queer 

Gliminer “without change. 

Potlkaw. 


Midnight very near. 

Now and then I hear 

The fitful whistle of some distant 
train, 

Perhaps the Northwind too, 

A moment come and moan. 

The moon is glimmering through 

The frozen window-pane, 

And I'm wishing you were here 

— You with me alone. 














CABALLERO CARL ROSA. 
Auspicium melionis evi. 


— 


On ‘Changz, outside. 

Dr Surppinc.—Where in such a hurry ? 

Dr Quince.—Carl Rosa—First nig’ t—Her 
Schott! Dine with me? 

Dr Suierinc.—Can’t. 

Dr Quince.—Why ? 

Dr Suipprnc.—Rienzi Schott—Her Majesty’s—Carl Resa—First 
night ! 

R QuiIncE.—Dine together ? 
Dr Surprinc.—Callida junctura ! 
Dr Quince.—Cadit questio! Come quick. 
From within— 


Majesty's—Rienzi 


a. 
== 


Drs SHrpPinc and Qurxce (in unison).—Ah! Btilow 
Maxeppa! ¢Hxceunt precipitately to Albion.) 








comes | 
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Autograph Fac-simile of Charles Mathews. 
Mbewle 


——9 ——— 


FERDINAND HILLER AT VIENNA. 
Qr2 eminent contemporary, Dr Eduard Hanslick, thus ter- 
minates one of his most interesting and instructive 


feuilletons :-— 


“Our present feuilleton shall not end otherwise than with a few 
words on Ferdinand Hiller’s lecture. It was on Christmas eve that 
the composer of Christmas Eve came from ‘Cologne the Holy’ 
to deliver a lecture: ‘ Vienna fifty-two years since, for the 
Concordia Benefit Society—and he could not have selected a more 
appropriate theme. Any one acquainted with Hiller’s charming 
papers: Aus dem Tonleben unserer Zeit (Facts from the Musical 
Life of our own Time) knew well to what events of the year 1827 
reference would principally be made ; but the pleasure of hearing 
one we so esteem, one who knew Beethoven and Schubert 
personally, speak, in full freshness of mind and body, about those 
events, is something more and better than mere reading. What 
an attractive, rich description, lighted up by touches of humour, 
did Hiller give of his experiences here as a boy of fifteen in 
Pe x § of his celebrated master, J. N. Hummel! Hiller, in his 
fourfold capacity, as composer, writer on music, conductor, and 
pianoforte virtuoso, an honour to German music, and, moreover, 
as an amiable and clever man, an ornament to every social circle, 

now appeared personally among the Viennese as a lecturer. 
The audience, for their part, showed by the thunders of applause 
at the beginning and at the end of the lecture, that they knew 
very well whom they had before them. 

“ Epuarp HaNnsLick.” 

t We are just now much in want of a new “ Davidsbund.” 
The land swarms with Philistines, and Goliaths and Hara- 
phas are not wanting to lead them. There is also @g, Hing 
of Bashan. Have the faithful no champions? The brothers 
“ Hans ” are coming to take of our provender, for the main- 
tenance of @g; and these are the fiercest giants we ever 
fought withal, except two on Mount Araby; but these are 








better-breathed. T. Queer. 


CARL ROSA’S RETURN. 
(From the “ Graphic.” ) 


Now that we have got Mr Rosa and his 
company back again we may fairly look 
forward to a series of operatic performances 
in all respects deserving public support. 
This enterprising gentleman is credited 
with a most desirable virtue—that of in- 
variably adhering to his pledges. What 
Mr Rosa announces to his patrons they may 
rest assured is intended seriously. He 
promises nothing without due consideration 
of the means at his disposal, and of the time, 
trouble, and outlay it may cost to prepare 
each successive opera, whether new to his re- 
pertory or already forming part of it, in sueh 
a manner as to render its adequate repre- 
sentation more or less a certain result. He 
does nothing in a careless offhand way; 
and thus a slovenly performance under his 
management has hitherto been almost a 
thing unknown. He bestows the same 
vigilant care upon his orchestra, chorus, 
and mise-en-scéne as upon the choice of his 
leading artists, rarely allowing the smallest 
necessary element to escape his memory or 
pass without supervision. With details 
thus scrupulously regarded, a whole as 
nearly perfect as circumstances permit may 
be anticipated ; and, as is generally acknow- 
ledged by those who would rather be censors 
than adulators, not unreasonably. By such 
management, at any rate, Mr Rosa has won 
the confidence of his many patrons, and by 
such management enjoys the best chance of 
retaining it. His periodical visits to London are always looked 
forward to with pleasurable expectation, and always hailed by the 
opera-loving world as glad events. What Mr Rosa is before the 
curtain we all know. A thoroughly practised musician, an excel- 
lent conductor, both for singers and players, he possesses the chief 
requisites for the position he has so long honourably maintained 
as his own chef-d’orchestre, and it is hoped that reinvigorated 
health may enable him on frequent occasions during the present 
series of performances to occupy that place of honour. 

The prospectus but recently issued from the office of Her 
Majesty's Theatre shows that Mr Rosa has, in the interim, been 
fully alive to the responsibilities incumbent on him. He comes 
with an orchestra strong at every point, our foremost violinist, Mr 
Carrodus, being chef-d'attaque ; a chorus that promises to be equal 
to any task im ; and a co-conductor, when circumstances may 
demand, in a musician no less experienced and accomplished than 
Signor Alberto Randegger. His company, besides including most 
of the old favourites, numbers in its ranks several new-comers, 
from among whom may be singled out Mdlle Lido, who has 

eady earned distinction as a member of Mr Mapleson’s 
Italian company. About the others it will be time enough to 
speak when they successively sopee- Every amateur will be glad 
to welcome again the charming Miss Julia Gaylord, who is making 
such rapid progress in her art; Miss Georgina Burns, who has 
already won and merited a large share of public approval ; the 

aceful and unaffected Miss Giulia Warwick; Miss Josephine 

orke, the promising contralto; Mr Joseph Maas, now our rising 
operatic tenor; Mr F. C. Packard (tenor); Mr Walter Bolton 
(barytone) ; Mr Ludwig (bass) ; and passing others too numerous 
to specify—last not least—the in his way incomparable Mr Charles 
Lyall, whom we hope once again to see drawing his own portrait on 
the wall, in the too speedily abandoned Piccolino. In addition to 
these we find two “star” engagements, “for a limited number 
of ormances”—viz., Miss Minnie Hauk, “Carmen of Carmens, 
and Mr A Schott (pace Her von Biilow), the Wagnerian 
tenor after Wagner's own heart. To the former we shall be 
indebted for Hermann CGroetz’s long-promised opera, The Taming of 
the Shrew—“ done into English,” as the old translators express it, 
by the Rev. J. Troutbeck; to the latter for Lohengrin, with an 
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English version by. Mr J. P. Jackson, whose translation of the 


Fliegende Holliinder obtained general praise from the literati. | 


Miss Hauk is also to play Elsa and Aida, an English version of 
Verdi’s greatest work having been expressly written by Mr Henry 
Hersee. Another opera of high pretensions, to be given for the 
first time in English, is the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas, with 
the original Opéra Comique dialogue made vernacular by the 
ready pen of Mr Arthur Matthison, the part of Mignon to be 


at Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, 
&e. The remaining operas during the season will be selected 
from the ample repertory of thirty-two more or less popular 
works at the immediate disposition of the management. Among 
those pretty sure of a frequent hearing is the inevitable Carmen, 
in which Mdme Selina Dolaro will, as last year, assume the 
character of the gipsy-heroine. 


Roman Tribune, formerly so well sustained by Mr Joseph Maas, 
now devolving upon Herr Schott, for whose début before an 
English theatrical public this earliest ambitious effort of Richard 
Wagner has been expressly chosen. That the result may prove 
successful every amateur must wish who knows what Mr Carl 
Rosa has done, and may have the chance of doing, for opera sung 
in a language which we all of us understand, instead of in one 
which, as Lord Dundreary has it, “no fellow can understand.” 
Seriously, however, “ opera in English” may lead to great things 
—perhaps, who knows? eventually to the permanent establish- 
ment of a national lyric theatre, access to which will not be 
denied to native composers. 








Sm Juyivs and Lapy Benepict have returned to town, after 
passing their brief honeymoon at Tunbridge Wells. On Wednes- 
day week Lady Benedict accompanied her distinguished husband to 
Liverpool, where the Christmas performance of The Messiah was 
given, under his direction, by the Philharmonic Society. A local 


| 
| 








paper concludes its notice of the annual event by remarking that | 
—“Sir Julius Benedict, when he appeared on the platform, was | 


greeted by the audience with a warmth which conveyed to him 


many congratulations on the event in which he played so impor- | 


tant a part the other day. Lady Benedict was in the hall during 

of Mr Palgrave Simpson, at his residence at Aigburth.” It is 

= that Sir Julius and his charming wife are about to visit 
aris. 


Dr Hans von Biitow, the distinguished pianist, is shortly | 


expected in London—where “ there is no sun” (and, therefore, no 
music). 

WE are happy to say that that great public favourite, Mr 
Toole, is returned to health, and will shortly resume his pro- 
fessional duties. Brighton has done the work, and given back to 
the stage one whose services cannot easily be dispensed with, 

Every English musician and amateur of music will be pleased 
to hear that Sir John Goss is rapidly convalescing. 

Tur Philharmonic Society has issued its prospectus for the 
forthcoming series of concerts—a prospectus so full of interest as 
to demand more serious consideration than we can bestow upon it 
at the “eleventh hour. We, therefore, postpone what we have to 
say until our next number. 

Map, Marron’s impersonation of Maria in the Figlia del 
Reggimento seems to please the frequenters of the Royal Academy 
of Music, if we may credit the New York journals, quite as much 
as her Amina and Dinorah. Some prefer it to either. At any 
rate, it is a marked success. Just now the popular Belgian 
cantatrice is a real boon to Mr Mapleson, whose look-out previous 
to her arrival was by no means bright. After the New York 
season is over Mad. Marimon is to make a tour through the 
States, visiting the chief towns, where opera is an absolute 

uirement.— Graphic. 

ARIS (From a correspondent).—M. Maurel’s unequivocal success 
as the hero of Mozart's Don Giovanni has established his position 
at the Paris Grand Opéra beyond further question. The public 
has accepted him, and he now occupies the position at which he 
has always aimed and which he eminently merits. He can sing 
Mozart as he sings Thomas—play Don Juan as he plays Hamlet, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Ar the last pre-Christmas concert in the Crystal Palace Mr 
Ebenezer Prout’s dramatic cantata, Hereward (libretto by Mr 
William Grist) was produced. It improves on closer acquaintance, 
being a really clever, thoughtful, and musician-like work that de- 
serves to make way with the public. Mr Manns being still absent, 
the performance (a remarkably good one) was conducted by Mr 


| Py i i tion from (owing to the 
undertaken by Miss Gaylord, who has played it with great success | Prout himself, who had a very cordial reception ( 8 


weather) a somewhat scanty audience — Graphic. 





Aone the artists engaged at the Milan Scala, there is one 
Canadian, Mad. Albani; one Pole, Mdlle de Reszké; one Hun- 
garian, Mdlle Liszt; one American, Miss Leavington ; and two 
Spaniards, Sefiores Aramburo and Ordinas. There is, moreover, 


| Mdlle Beloff, who from her name might be taken for a 


So far, all prophecies brightly for Mr Carl Rosa’s new venture, | Russian, but who, nevertheless, is not a Russian. 


which begins to-night with Wagner’s Rienzi, the part of the | 





Scarcety had Mad, Szarvady been cured of the whitlow which 
prevented her from fulfilling at the appointed time her concert 
engagements in Germany, ere Mad. Essipoff was attacked in a 
similar manner at Pesth, after giving two concerts with extra- 
ordinary success. At present, however, her finger is nearly well 
again, and she hopes shortly to play in Briinn and Vienna. (She 
has already played in both places. May her shadow never be 
less !—Dr BLIGE.) 








PoruLak Concerts.—The New Year's series of Popular Concerts 
began on Monday evening, and was attended by a more than usually 
large concourse of amateurs. The programme, in all respects 
attractive, contained, however, one particular feature, to which it 
was clear that the attention of the large majority of those present 
was directed. This was a quartet in E flat, for stringed instru- 
ments, which had never before been heard in public. The composer 
of the quartet was Mendelssohn, who produced it at the early age 
of fourteen, a fact which would alone have warranted indulgent 
criticism had that been required. Happily no ‘‘ indulgence” was 
needed. The quartet in E flat appeals to judgment on the strength 
of its own intrinsic merits. As a work proceeding from no matter 
what source, it can fairly claim admiration, for its symmetry of 
plan, unceasing melody, and thorough mastery of form; as the 
work of a youth of fourteen summers it is nothing short of a 


* Y ligy. i rato) is all tunefulness 
the concert, and she and Sir Julius, we understand, are the guests | ee ee ne ee ee 


and grace; the second, in the minor key (adagio non troppo), all 
expression—too deep, one might imagine, coming whence it came ; 
the third, a minuet and trio, impregnated with the ae of Haydn 
and Mozart, the minuet savouring of the genial Handel, the trio of 
the more impassioned Mozart. The final movement, a fugue built 
upon three themes, is a veritable masterpiece of contrapuntal con- 
trivance, phenomenal indeed, bearing in mind that it was the work 
of a mere child in years. To criticise would be superfluous, although 
it would stand the test of the most a criticism. Enough 
that, played to absolute perfection by Mdme Norman-Néruda, Herr 
Ries, Mr Zerbini, and Sig. Piatti, it found a thoroughly sympathetic 
and appreciative audience, who applauded movement after movement 
with a heartiness and unanimity not to be mistaken, and called for 
the executants at the end. In this early quartet Mr Arthur Chappell 
has added to his apparently exhaustless repertory a gem of the 
purest water—a diamond without flaw. That Signor Piatti has 
entirely recovered from his indisposition was made manifest by his 
superb playing, with Mdlle Janotha, of the Zema con variazioni 
which Mendelssohn composed for his brother Paul—an old favourite 
from the beginning of these concerts, Mdlle Janotha gave, as solo, 
Chopin’s Polonaise in F sharp minor, Herr Henschel sang Lieder by 
Schumann and Brahms, and the concert, delightful from first to last, 
was brought to an end with one of the most cheerful and spontaneous 
of Haydn’s quartets (in C major), the final rondo of which is almost 
comic in its genial merriment.—Graphic. 

THE Hampstead Dramatic Society's ‘‘ Invitation Performance ” 
took place at St George’s Hall, Langham Place, on Tuesday evening, 
December 23, The pieces given were Married in Haste and The 
First Night. The leading characters were well sustained, especially 
Mr Percy Pendragon in the first and Achille Talma Dufard in the 
last. Mr George B. Phillips, to whom they were entrusted, made 
quite a ‘‘ hit” as the excitable Frenchman, his thorough knowl 
of the language sanding him in good stead. Mr Phillips was greatly 
applauded throughout the performance—a good augury for the young 
aspirant to dramatic fame, who, we learn, intends making the stage 
his profession. . 
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Royat ALBERT Hatit.—On New Year's night Mr Carter's choir 
gave a performance of The Messiah. The noble hall was well filled, 
and the performance altogether was thoroughly satisfactory. Mdme 
Edith Wynne and Miss Beata Francis left Tittle to be desired in the 
rendering of the soprano solos. Mdme Patey gave the contralto 
music in her own unrivalled manner. Mr fern Hollins, in the 
absence of Mr Vernon Rigby, proved an able substitute, and was 
highly successful throughout. Signor Ghilberti, Mr H. Winter, 
and Mr Thomas Harper, ably sustained the remaining solo parts. 
Mr Edwin Bending presided at the grand or, The chorus and 
band were kept well in hand by their able conductor, and it may be 
said that not a hitch took place in the entire performance. 


Royat Aguarium.—The popularity in which Mr C. Dubois’ 
Saturday promenade concerts are held received additional proof in 
the large audience attracted by the fourth of the series last Saturday 
evening. The excellent orchestra of the Aquarium was assisted by 
the band of the Coldstream Guards, conducted by Mr F. Godfrey, 
and, as usual, Mrs Weldon’s choir, under her own direction, took a 
prominent part in the programme. Mr Bernard Lane made a very 
successful a ce, and was warmly encored in ‘‘ Alice, where 
art thou?” 
have appeared here before, confirmed the favourable impression 
already created. The programme has been altered in order to 
increase the variety of the attractions, and among the new singers 
are Mdme San Martino-Campobello and Signor Valchieri. 


MDLLE ZIMMERMANN recently gave a concert at the New Lecture 
Hall, Bermondsey, assisted by several well-known artists, the 
Alaska Band, and choir of St Augustine's (40 male voices). The 
pro mme opened with Beethoven's First Trio in B flat, played by 
le Zimmermann (pianoforte), Otto Pruth (violin), on Herr 
Schuberth (violoncello). The choir and orchestra performed the 
“Gloria in Excelsis” from Mozart's 7'wel/th Mass, an orchestral 
selection, Cowronne d’Or (Auber), and Grand March (Meyerbeer). 
The vocalists were Mdme Guzman and Miss Barnes, Messrs Balmano 
and Gooding. Mr Vanini (Julius Cesar Lucilius?) gave a series of 
“‘Imitations of Actors,” and Mdlle Barry Guido played her Im- 
promptu in F. Herr Schuberth conducted. The concert was 
thoroughly successful. 


—— , 


PROVINCIAL, 

_WaLton-on-THAMES.—The new Public Hall, built through the 
liberality of a lady in the neighbourhood, was opened on Tuesday 
evening, December the 23rd, with a concert, under the direction of 
Mr George Gear, before a large audience. The artists were Mdme 
Mary Cummings, Miss Edith Brandon, Messrs Frederic Penna. 
George Gear, and Corney Grain, the last of whom gave two of his 
‘* Musical Sketches,” much to the satisfaction of the audience. 
Mdme Mary Cummings sang ‘‘ Nobil Donna” (Huguenots), ‘‘ The 
old, old story,” and ‘‘The Storm,” for which, receiving an encore, 
she substituted ‘‘Caller Herrin’.” Miss Edith Brandon was heard 
to advantage in ‘Love, the ilgrim” (Blumenthal) and ‘‘My dearest 
heart” (Sullivan), Mr Frederic Penna gave, with much effect, ‘‘To 
the clouds” (J. W. Elliott), ‘‘ Non pit andrai,” and ‘Blow high, 
blow low.” Chopin’s Polonaise in E flat was brilliantly played by 
Mr comme Gear, who also gave Schumann’s Novelette in F and his 
own rondo, entitled ‘‘ La Gioja,” winning merited applause for each. 
Mr Gear also officiated as accompanist to the vocal music. 

Stockton.—-The Musical Society gave The Messiah at the Ex- 
change Hall, Stockton, on Monday evening, December the 2nd, 
first time these twenty years. ‘The band and chorus were numerous, 
and did their work for the most part well, under the direction of 
Mr Tom Foggitt. The solo vocalists from London were Miss 
Catherine Penna and Mr Barton McGuckin. The Stockton Herald, 
which devotes a column to the record of the performance, speaks in 
high terms of the artists from London, Miss Penna in ‘ Rejoice 
greatly ” and ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” Mr McGuckin in 
“Thy rebuke” and ‘He that dwelleth in Heaven,” winning the 
hearty sympathy of a large audience. 

Surton (Surrey).—At a concert in the Public Hall on Saturday 
evening, January 3, the artists were Misses Jessie Royd, Irving, and 
Willis, Mdmes Blanche Grosvenor and Rosetti, Herr Schuberth, 
Messrs George Weige and Austin Herbert. The pro e was 
well varied and interesting. Herr Schuberth wa 

Auton (Hants).—Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night and Niels 
Gade’s Crusaders were lately given at the Town by the Alton 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr Henry T. Tiltmann. The 
leading —— were Mdme Jenny Pratt, Messrs Henry Guy and 
Theodore in. The band was led by Mr W. H. Hayres. 


iss Elene Webster and Mrs Weldon, both of whom { 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS (From our Correspondent ).—In my notice-of 
Mr John Cheshire’s concerts on Boxing Day here, I regret having 
inadvertently forgotten to mention Mrs John Cheshire’s admirable 
pianoforte playing. She gave Benedict’s ‘‘ Where the bee sucks” 
and Ascher’s ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” to the evident delight of her 
audience, and was re-called after each. There are, indeed, few more 
conscientious and able pianists than Mrs John Cheshire now before 
the public.—L. 

Derpy.—On the evening of Tuesday, December 30, the Derby 
Choral Union gave The Messiah in the Drill Hall, and, though the 
prices of admission were higher than usual, there was a large 
attendance. The leading singers were Mdme Patey, Miss Jessie 
Jones, Messrs H. Kearton and Henry Pope. The chorus, nearly 200 
in number, was excellent, and the instrumental orchestra to match. 


a ee 


BULOW AND RUBINSTEIN. 

The almost unqualified panegyric contributed by Dr Hans von 
Biillow (to the Neue Hannover'schen Landeszeitung) on the new opera 
of his intimate friend and most formidable rival, Anton Rubinstein, 
will have astonished many unacquainted with the idiosyncrasies of 
the great pianist and somewhat eccentric reviewer. Rubinstein, 
who must not be confounded with Joseph Rubinstein of the Blétter, 
hebdomadally inspired by the oracle at Bayreuth, is a sworn antago- 

nist to the Wagnerian cultus, of which Von Biilow, 
circumstances notwithstanding, is the most resolute 
and energetic champion. But Biilow is just the man 

to disappoint people by acting in a manner precisely 
opposite to that which they expect of him. His 
review of Nero and its first performance at Hamburg 

is altogether a curious document, and one which, on 
the whole, Rubinstein, a staunch and fast believer 

2 in himself, can hardly look upon with unmixed 
complacency. There is, in short, a certain affec- 
{tation of patronage, as from one who, perched on Wag- 
 nerian heights, condescends to look down upon and 
‘7 gauge with preternatural authority the meritoriously 

: — striving work of a simple mortal. While 
encouraging to a degree, and full of protest as to how, for example, 
the writer had always detected and admitted the power of him to 
whom the world is indebted for the Rubinsteinistic view of the most 
iniquitous of the Cesars, a touch of irony here and there robs it in a 
large measure of the credit that might otherwise attach to itas a 
spontaneous effusion. When, after denouncing the ‘ international- 
ised Parisian dragon, (called) ‘grand opera,’ still vomiting flames,” 
Biilow goes on to say that, with Nero, Rubinstein has in all liklihood 
put an end to the desire for such entertainment, the compliment is 
somewhat equivocal, inasmuch as it may be interpreted so as to 
signify that Nero is bad enough to destroy all taste for further 
manifestations of the kind, and that the dying ** grand opera ” 
might exclaim in the words of the dying Roman Emperor, ‘“‘ Gualis 
artifex pereo.” The reference to Heinrich Heine's sarcastic 
insinuation that Meyerbeer paid Halévy to act as his rival is also 
ironical, inclining plain-thinking people to surmise that Meyerbeer 
would have paid Rubinstein with a similar understanding, and that 
if Richard Wagner could have been persuaded to follow up one 
Rienzi (which is simply weak Meyerbeer and water) by another, and 
so on, the composer of the Huguenots would have bargained even 
more liberally with Wagner himself. Regarded from no matter what 
point of view, however, Dr von Biilow’s letter invites attention, as 
something worth trying to fathom to the bottom, in the 
hope of being able to discover its exact meaning, stripped of irony 
and equivocation—and the more so inasmuch as, in the course of it 
he feels bound to offer a quasi-apology to the supreme authorities for 
daring, as a Wagnerian, to 


mire that which is not vemnecen | 
Wagnerian. Take, for example, “I do not think I have at a 
compromised my dignity as holder of a Bayreuth Patron’s Ticket in 


admiring and being delighted with Rubinstein’s Nero!” How so 
many who are, or fancy themselves, artists and musicians, can be 
persuaded not merely to tolerate but listen patiently to such ineffable 
twaddle is hard to explain. That Herr von Biilow’s communication 
to the Hanover journal, however, has created a sensation beyond the 
ordinary, there is no denying. Nevertheless, the devotees of the 
Wechwotynezzian composer and pianist will by no means swallow it 
with avidity.—Graphic. 








CasseL.—Weber’s birthday was duly celebrated at the Theatre 
Royal by the two-hundredth performance of his masterwork, Der 
Freischiitz. Subsequently to the opera there was a Festspiel, or 
occasional piece, in which Agatha, Euryanthe, Titania, and Preciosa, 
unite in laying at the composer's feet their tributes of respect and 
homage. 
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MONTIGNY (JEANNE D’ARC) REMAURY. 
(From ‘‘ La France.” 


Mdme Montigny-Rémaury a joué dimanche le concerto en 
ut majeur de Beethoven, au Concert populaire de M. Pasde- 
loup. Elle a été applaudie vivement & chaque reprise de 
Vorchestre, et trois salves de bravos ont suivi le final du 
rondo. * * * * * 

Mdme Montigny, qui avait bravé la neige, la glace et les 
déraillements pour se rendre au concert de la Société phil- 
harmonique de Strasbourg, dirigée avec maéstria par M. 
Stockhausen, dont la réputation de musicien n’est plus a 
faire, y a obtenu une véritable ovation aprés ses concertos de 
Schumann et de Beethoven. Les dames de la ville ont 
organisé un souper magnifique en l’honneur de leur ancienne 
compatriote, la grande pianiste frangaise. Corbeilles de 
fleurs, bonbons, rubans, tout était aux couleurs nationales de 
France. HENRI DE LAPOMMERAYE. 





THE DECLINE OF ITALIAN OPERA. 
(From the ** Examiner.” ) 


Fifteen years ago an ex-impresario, whose long experience invested 
his words with peculiar authority, proclaimed that Opera in England 
was on the decline. He did not live to learn how incorrect his 
prediction turned out. Opera was never so popular in this country 
as it is at this moment; never so independent of the capricious aid 
of Fashion. On the other hand, had the authority to whom we 
allude confined his Cassandra-like warning to Italian Opera—some- 
thing totally distinct from ‘‘Opera in Italian,” which must endure 
so long as the musical language of the “‘ land of song” itself lasts— 
there would have been far greater justification for his prophecy. 
The signs of the times point, indeed, with undeniable clearness to the 
lesseningimportance of the Italian form of Opera, and there seems to 
be no new first-rate composer to come forward and, by the force of 
brilliant genius, save from its impending downfall the model on which 
Bellini and Donizetti worked. Were such a being even to spring into 
sudden existence, it would probably be too late; for it is notalone here, 
but in Italy itself, that the taste of the day is undergoing radical 
change. We do not mean, of course, that the Italian’s affection for his 
theatre ison the wane, or that the masterpieces of old are ceasing to exer- 
cise their wonted charm. These works are idols that will never be 
pulled down, and, hackneyed though they may be, they may as well 
remain monuments of the past as the Colosseum and the Capitol 
—to be reverenced and admired now and then. It is to the future 
that we are looking, though, and we repeat that the glories of Italian 
Opera are departing. 

The various causes and influences that are helping to bring about 
this decline are not so remote as to require much seeking ; neither 
is it within so short a period as the last year or so that they have 
begun to be felt. We cannot, however, in the limits of our present 
space, do more than glance lightly at the esthetic side of a subject 
demanding even more exhaustive treatment than some other 
burning musical questions of the day. Undoubtedly a better ac- 
quaintance with the more consistent theories of Wagner—and, so 
far as they concern the improvement of the ‘‘ music-drama,” no 
theories could be more excellent—together with a growing liking for 
the solid compositions of the German and French schools, have 
helped the public to open their eyes to the faults of Italian operatic 
form. In other words, they are getting tired of operas which are 
nothing more than strings of melodies and choruses—beautiful, 
stirring, dramatic, if you will, but palling quickly—tacked almost 
anyhow on to librettos generally of the weakest; operas in 
which true artistic dramatic effect is ever sacrificed to suit the 
exigencies of the music and its exponents. Ten years ago the sole 
musical genius left to Italy from along listof illustrious composers saw 
the direction to which the taste of the day was tending, and he, whose 
great talents and wonderful creative power had hel d to prolong 
for a while the popularity of the model on which he laboured, did 
not attempt to resist the sway of the new influence. Everyone 
knows the result. Verdi wrote Adia, which was received with accla- 
mation, and thenceforth composers of Italian Opera knew their model 
was changed. A comparison of the scores of Adia and Il Trovatore 
clearly illustrated the vast difference between the old style and the 
new—albeit a difference not so revolutionary as to efface in its entirety 
the character of the form that had existed during so many generations 
of composers. Rhymthical tunes replaced by ‘ long-drawn-out ” 
melodies, duets and trios the exception rather than the rule, no dull 





recitatives, the partial introduction of Jeit-motiven, and, most impor- 
tant of all, instead of the slender, uninteresting accompaniments of 
old, the most varied and elaborate instrumentation. 

This is the kind of work, therefore, that must now be wr.l.on, 
and it would demand powers of a far higher order than had 
previously been requisite. The gifts and thorough technical know- 
ledge of such a master as Verdi might enable him to come success- 
fully out of the ordeal. But who else could Italy produce 
capable of following in his footsteps? In this question lies the 
whole secret of the matter, since the sole answer is that there is not 
one composer in the entire country who may be said to possess the 
necessary genius. Aida has been imitated by one Italian after 
another, dozens of new operas continue to be produced at the best 
theatres every year, but not one is there that can be said to boast 
originality or genius. We hear of Marchetti, Petrella, Boito, and 
others, who have now and then scored a moderate success, but of no 
one on whom the mantle of Verdi may one day deservedly fall. 
This great man will doubtless write more works, and will raise his 
fame to a still higher pinnacle than it occupies at present—if that be 
possible ; but, as it is, it seems only too certain that he is the last of 
a line that has counted Cimarosa, Pergolese, Cherubini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Rossini* amongst its number. This is a deplorable 
fact, but it is only too palpable ; and those who hope that another 
maéstro is in readiness, if not to save Italian r- goor at least to 
sustain the renown of the land of composers, will most assuredly 
be disappointed. On the subject of Italian vocalists we hardly 
need touch. It is notorious that the great singers of our day—and 
there are indeed few that may properly be termed ‘great ”’—are 
not Italian, although they adopt names which are. The long roll of 
artists that helped to build Italy’s musical reputation would appear 
to have ended with Grisi, Alboni, Mario, and Giuglini. Hence, 
when from every point of view the outlook is so unpromising, it is 
not too much to assert that the decline of Italian Opera is already 
far advanced. . 

[Pencerdd Gwffyn, to the rescue! How about Adelina Patti ? 
She, also, is Italian, and has bought a fortress in South Wales. 
You, Gwffyn, are the regulator as well as the disturber of opinions. 
“Tt is the province of genius to disturb opinions” (ask Shaver 
Silver) ; and opinions once disturbed must be regulated. If not, 
Heu cauda! They must be regulated.—-©. %.] 


SHAVER SILVER ACROSS FUGUE. 


‘*The fugue ”—says ‘G,’ in his always admirable notes to the 
Crystal Palace programmes (notes which at times form valuable 
essays—witness those of which the Scotch Symphony forms the 
subject in the programme of Saturday last)—‘‘ is a form of composi- 
tion which has hitherto been but rarely employed in the modern 
orchestra, Handel’s overtures usually contain a fugued movement 
as their principal portion; but, then, Handel’s orchestra is often 
little more than a quartet with some of the parts doubled.” After 
citing examples of fugues and fugued movements which form por- 
tions of orchestral works (ohare music, by the way, which one 


would think ought to be as simple as ape abounds in fugues), 
ll, 


‘*G.” repeats that the fugue is, after all, ‘‘ comparatively but little 
employed in writing for the modern orchestra.” The not, perhaps, 
very keenly perceptive, - by no means unintelligent, body known 
as the general public will not tind much to complain of in that. But 
it must be presumed that in composing his “ Prelude and Fugue 
for orchestra’ Mr Davenport has exercised his undoubted right of 
addressing himself not to the ‘‘general public,” but to musicians and 
to the more learned among those more or less instructed persons 
who are classed somewhat promiscuously under the head of * culti- 
vated amateurs.” By such this latest work from a composer of high 
merit will doubtless be appreciated at its true value. ‘G.’s” pro- 
position, that ‘‘the fugue is as capable of being made the vehicle of 
passion and effect as any other form,” seems open to question. It 
was only in joke, no doubt, that Schumann once spoke of the fugue 
as a composition in which ‘the parts fly from one another, and the 
audience from the parts.” But it does not appear a very suitable 
form for the direct expression of human emotion. 

[C'est selon, mon chér et bon Shaver. Allons donc! Un petit 
peu de raisonnement, s'il te plait. La Fugue n’est pas & ton gout. 
Bon. La Fugue s’en moque pas mal—et fait son chemin. 
Also Schumann never talked such nonsense. He made some one 
else talk it. See, “rather,” the Gesammelte Schriften. Thus he 
discharged his bile. Schumann tugged hard at fugue himself 
now and then, but, with rare exceptions, vainly. e began too 
late, and left off, alas! too soon.—®D. %.] 


* And Piccinni—and Sacchinimand Salierimand Paesiello?—W, D, D. 
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WAGNER'S “ WORK AND MISSION OF MY LIFE.” 
(From the ‘ Musical Times,” ) 
(Continued from page 7.) 

Up to the time when Wagner arrived in Paris, and after, he had 
no very definite notions of a mission, nor was he under the sway of 
artistic principles. However much he may seek to hide the fact 
behind a cloud of words, he was simply bent upon “ getting on,” 
and not very particular by what means. According to his 
own showing, he had the greatest contempt for Meyerbeer 
and the form of grand opera identified with the name of that 
“Ebrew Jew,” yet Wagner sought to follow in his steps with 
Rienzi, and would, doubtless, have complacently enjoyed the 
results of success, had success come. But the Parisian enterprise 
turned out a complete failure. As to this, take Wagner’s own 
words: ‘‘ After countless vain attempts to gain a hearing from in- 
fluential “ (he does not mention the fact that Meyerbeer stood 
his friend), I was glad to barely support life by the most menial 
labour. My great opera, the goal of my wishes, still hovered before 
me with all its seductive splendours, during this time of utter 
wretchedness and poverty; I saw about me the very rich and 
brilliant accessories I needed for it ; but saw them thrown away on 
the enviably exact and correct production of petty and artificial art- 
works, and ruled by the useless dilettantism of spiritless music.” 
Whether Wagner found comfort then in characteristic abuse of 
everything in his way matters little. He could not live on abuse, 
and, as a hunted fox after finding one hole stopped runs about for 
another, so Wagner surveyed the world of music for a new and un- 
tried opening. Here he tells the readers of the North American 
Review the old story of a revelation of Beethoven at Habeneck’s 
concerts, of the ‘‘ Faust Overture ”—‘‘a serious symphonic work in 
the pure German style,” of the ‘‘Fliegende Hollander,” and the 
pegs, of the vast domain of German legend to his enraptured 
raze. ethoven, we are asked to believe, was the cause of all this. 

e it was who recalled the renegade German, the would-be 
Meyerbeer of the Paris Grand-Opéra, to his allegiance, and Wagner, 
when he could do nothing else, answered the call. He went back to 
Germany ‘‘filled with happy hopes,” inspired by what does the 
reader think? By a projected performance at Dresden of the very 
work, Rienzi, which he had ‘‘in his madness” composed for Paris, 
and upon which he, with newly born enthusiasm for the purely 
(rerman, should then have looked with shame and confusion of face. 
But Wagner was bent upon “ getting on,” and we may put down all 
his fine — about the indwelling ‘‘ spirit of our great German 
school of music,” and the apostolic mission resulting therefrom, as so 
much afterthought and gloss. The man, in point of fact, was neither 
better nor worse than hundreds of other young adventurers, who with 
some talent and more self-reliance, have gone forth to seek their 
fortune. But Wagner, whois in some respects the victim of his own 
conceptions with regard to himself, cannot see this ; and his imagina- 
tion invests all the petty struggles of his early years with a 
significance about as appropriate as the image of Dulcina del Toboso 
in _ crazy brain of Don Quixote was like the blowzy damsel of 
reality. 

That which we may be permitted to call the real life of Wagner 
began at Dresden with the production of Rienzi, and the rest of the 
master’s contribution to the North American Review is taken up by 
a very characteristic and exceedingly interesting sketch of it. As, 
however, the incidents narrated are well known, and some of them 
belong to recent history, there is no need to follow them step by 
step. Enough if we notice whatever in the tone and spirit of the 
writer throws light upon his curious, nay, in some respects, 
astonishing individuality. 

Throughout the narrative we meet with Wagner’s superb self- 
confidence in its intensest form. His faith in the ego does not 
diminish with advancing age and fuller experience of a world to 
which no man is necessary, and it is faith of the kind that moves 
mountains, because utterly free from doubt. We cannot read this 
latest utterance of the master without seeing that he is as confident 
of propagating art in its highest development as he must be that 
the sun shines in the heavens. Nor can we fail to observe the com- 
plement of this—namely that all other masters are, in his view, but 
gropers after the light to which he has attained, or else positive 
obstructions in the path of its rays. Wagner’s utterances on this 
subject are always curious, sometimes amusing, and occasionally 
affecting in what appears a sublime simplicity of belief. One might 
string them together in infinite variety, as, for example: ‘‘I found 
myself in sharp opposition to the ordinary ideas held by the in- 
artistic spirit of my time ; but I felt myself involuntarily in inmost 
sympathy with the noblest beliefs and efforts of those artists of the 
past who had thus far been, in their noble isolation, the only true 
representatives of art in the higher sense, bi se And in the 





actual carrying out of my undertaking I became once more the true, 
untrammelled artist.” ‘‘This example (the Nibelungen) should be 
free from all the inartistic influences and dependences of the wretched 
conventional stage, which was only able day after day to offer its 
gaudy attractions,” &c. ‘In this shape there appeared to my 
imagination an entirely new dramatic institution, designed for the 
perfect development and worthy presentation of pure avt—by which 
the whole conception of art in general might be raised once more to 
the full dignity which belonged to it.” ‘‘ The day was celebrated 
by the rendering of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony— itself the ideal 
corner-stone of that national art which was here to give to the 
victorious German people the first actual example of a great festal 
presentation of its results—of a perfected dramatic musical perform- 
ance.” We do not cite these utterances in order to quarrel with 
them. No man can do great things who has not boundless confi- 
dence in the cause he champions, and Wagner’s utter belief in his 
‘“‘new art” is a necessity of his position. But it unfortunately 
happens that the master identifies himself with his gospel to such a 
degree that acceptance of the one is hardly possible without accept- 
ance of the other. Apropos we find a remarkable passage referring 
to the call made upon Wagner for a repetition of the Nibelungen 
performances. “It was noteworthy that his call was everywhere 
addressed to me personally, It was clear that my real 
more than personal object was even now not understood.” Of 
course not, since Wagner’s art has always been ‘‘ Wagnerism”’— 
that is to say, identified with the individuality of its founder, never 
thought of but with reference to him, and consequently always 
invested, to its gain or loss as the case may be, with his personal 
attributes. Wagner could have made no greater mistake than this, 
and we marvel at it, despite the explanation afforded by his own 
self-worship. In consequence of it, ‘‘ Wagnerism” is not only 
aggressive, as a new cultus should be, but vituperative, impertinent, 
full of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. To accept the ‘‘new 
art” one must shut both eyes to its founder, and that is impossible 
as long as he invites us to worship him, or compels us to evade the 
mud with which he is ever ready to bespatter the unconverted. 
Can an edifice whereinto so much base material enters stand the 
assaults it challenges? Hardly. The building will be taken down, 
and whatever is good in it used by wiser artificers. ; 
Another feature in Wagner’s recent utterance is the tone of dis- 
appointment that runs through it. From the ‘menial labour” of 
Paris, in 1840, to the apotheosis of Bayreuth, in 1876, was a stride 
so enormous that he who took it might fittingly have sung Nunc 
Dimittis, But Wagner is unconscious of the fact that between the 
present position of his art and the universal ascendancy he deside- 
rates lie a wide interval and many obstacles. Not one Mordecai but 
a crowd of them sits in the king's gate and refuses obeisance, and 
the man whom the king delighteth to honour cries, ‘‘ What availeth 
aught else while those stubborn knees are straight?” Hear him 
complain of the opposition to his proposed music-school for the 
training of Wagnerian artists: ‘‘ When I came forward with this 
project it seemed as though all the influences represented in our 
press and our society united in the bitterest opposition to my work, 
and to the plan I had joined with it for the permanent and worthy 
encouragement of German art. . . . Coming from those circles 
in which the genius of German art was so misunderstood that it 
seemed to have only the effect of a horrible phantom upon them, 
the stream of malicious and envious intrigue rose higher and higher 
against our nobly conceived and nobly intended project.” At Bay- 
reuth the German Government refused to help him, and hence 
another complaint : ‘“‘ But the powers that ruled in Germany, ne- 
glectful as ever of the interests of true art, saw in my efforts now, 
as they had always seen before, nothing but an expression of the 
most extreme personal ambition.” Even after the Festival of 1876 
the State would do nothing. ‘‘ Not a single branch of Government 
authority could be induced to make an effort to turn what had thus 
been shown to be entirely possible, to the lasting good of national 
art.” The Festival was pecuniarily successful, and here was another 
grievance. ‘‘I found myself saddled with a difficult task which, 
like everything else, I was left alone to carry out. I had personally 
to make up the considerable deficit which remained after the pro- 
duction of the trilogy had been achieved with such difficulty. 
Even the bait of Parsifal failed to take. Wagner’s Patronatverein 
has enrolled no more than sixteen hundred members, and three 
times that number are required for the purpose in view. So, save 
for some flattering words to the American people, the article ends 
amid complaints and cries of distress, into which foreboding of the 
future as much enters as dissatisfaction with the present. _ c 
The lesson of the entire article is a warning against the intrusion 
of personality in art. In other fields of human enterprise there 
cannot be too much personality, but art is an affair of principles 
wholly abstract. Touching upon this Hone has a pregnant sentence: 
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‘* The life of an artist is one of thought rather than action: he had 
to speak of the struggles of the mind rather than the conflict of cir- 
cumstances.” But Wagner is action as much as thought, and as 
often plunges into the battle of events as he enters into the warfare 
of ideas. Here lies his fatal mistake; and if it be allowable to 
anticipate the verdict of posterity, we may say that, with admira- 
tion for his great ability and gratitude for his advocacy of much 
truth in connection with the lyric drama, will be mingled wonder at 
and sorrow for a ceaseless assertion of self and an unmerited vilifica- 
tion of others which scandalised the world. 

o—-—— 

HANDEL'S MESSIAH. 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr.—The last performance of this oratorio at the Albert Hall has 
made me fear that my musical ear for some works is getting worn 
out, for I found Handel's chef d’wvre rather a wearisome affair, 
although the performance was above the average. Perhaps I have 
had too much of a good thing, although I don’t wish it altogether 
to appear that I am unaware of the greatness of the work, and, 
perhaps, at one time was as enthusiastic as any. [Even now 
some of the grand choruses fill me with awe. I have had several 
conversations with great oratorial singers, and one of them, who 
for twenty years took the lead and had, at a particular season of 
the year, as many as twenty, and sometimes even thirty, consecu- 
tive performances of this work in London and the country, told 
me that he was compelled to try and think of something else or 
to look over some other work as he sat in the orchestra, so painful 
was the monotony of these repetitions.* Poor fellow! he is not 
amongst us now, or perhaps I should fear to make this confession. 
It is a remarkable fact that The Messiah has been given in 
England oftener than any musical work—we might say, indeed, 
without any great departure from the truth, as often as all the 
other sacred works put together, and yet it is at the present 
moment the safest ‘‘ draw ” we possess. It is now received as an 
orthodox treat, more particularly for young people relieved from 
the trammels of school, ‘Tosay nothing about the lovely melodies 
and the massiveness of the choral effects, Handel had the remark- 
able gift of being able to make his music describe his words. I 
once heard a mathematical professor of Cambridge—a man who 
did not know one melody from another—say, that in his mind the 
fact was illustrated throughout all The Messiah. “Take, for 
example,” he would say, “the words ‘ the crooked, straight, and 
the rough places plain,’ could anything be more crooked in music? 
To my mind the words are powerfully illustrative of the music.” 
I believe the Cambridge professor was right, and never hear the 
passage without thinking of him. Whoshpor. 

{* Supposing Mr Irving tried to “think of something else,” or 
“look over some other” play, during the intervals between 
Hamlet’s appearances on the stage :—what would have become of 
his 100th, 200th, 300th performance of that character? Surely 
Hamlet has been given fifty times as often as The Messiah. It is 
to be feared that singers too often “think of something else” 
when they should be thinking of nothing else than the task they 
have in hand; and this may account for their occasional short- 
comings.—®. 6. | 











CoLogne.—At the fifth Giirzenich Concert, Anton Rubinstein 
layed his C major Fantasia with Orchestra, and conducted his 
matic Symphony. He met with an enthusiastic reception. Two 
days later, at Herr Heckmann’s Soirée of Chamber-Music, he 
performed the following works of his own composition: Pianoforte 
Quintet in G minor, Op. 99 ; third Sonata for Piano and Violin, in 
B minor, Op. 98 ; and fourth Trio in A minor, Op. 85. 
BERLIN.—Maurice Dengremont played at a recent concert in the 
Singakademie with even greater success than when he first appeared 
at the Royal Operahouse. The critics say he has made great progress 
intellectually as well as technically, and express their conviction 
that he will not be merely a phenomenal boy (‘‘nicht beim Wunder- 
kind stehen bleiben wird”) but eventually become a real artist. 
PracvE.—Herr Goldmark made his début as a conductor at the 
Landestheater by presiding in the orchestra during a recent 
rformance of his opera, Die Kunigin von Saba, already a very 
avourite work here. On his first appearance, he was greeted with 
a “ Tusch,” or flourish, by the band, and with loud applause and 
—— by the audience. At the end of the first act, he was 
r y called on with Mdme von Moser, the representative of 


the amg female part. After the performance, there was a grand 
supper in hi 


s honour, 





WAIFS. 


Sefior Sarasate has been playing in Vienna. 

A new art-paper, the Partenope Musicale, has appeared in Naples. 

Lecocq’s Petite Mademoiselle is in preparation at the Carltheater, 
Vienna. 

Mdlle Anna Mehlig has concluded a successful concert-tour in 
Holland. 

A handsome theatre is in course of erection at Mercedes (Argentine 
Republic). 

Goldmark’s Penthesilea Overture has been favourably received in 
New York. 

Offenbach’s Fille du Tambour Major is the hundredth work of its 
kind from his pen. ; 

Sig. Raineri, manager of the Operahouse at Buenos Ayres, will 
visit Europe next month. ; , 

Léo Delibes’ Le Roi Ua dit will be performed in April at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

A new humorous, fantastic, and illustrated paper, // Diavolo 
Rosa, is now published in Turin. 

Malle Grossi will soon cease to be a member of the company at 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Herr Martin Reeder has been summoned to Novara for the purpose 
of getting up Robert and Dinorah. 

Wagner's latest opera is announced in the Gazzetta Musicale di 
Milano as the Marchese di Perceval. 

Sig. Andrea Maffei has translated into Italian verse Prince George 
of Prussia’s drama, Bianea Cappello. 

The part of the heroine in Carmen will be sustained at the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin, by Mdlle Tagliana. 

Letters from Moscow state that, though still extremely ill, Henri 
Wieniawski may be considered out of danger. 

Signora Pisani and Sig. Frapolli, both late of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, are singing with great success at Palermo. 

A two-act opera, Les Fétes de Bacchus, words and music by Mad, 
Heritte-Viardot, is accepted at the Theatre Royal, Stockholm. 

Herr Otto Booth is the Principal of the London Violin School and 
Music Studio, recently opened at 13, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

The second Patti performance could not come off at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich, owing to the hoarseness of the famous prima donna. 

An enlarged and improved series of the Brussels Echo Musical 
was commenced with the first number of the present year, the 12th 
since the foundation of the paper. 

Anna Betooca.--This charming artist has been playing Carmen, 
and Amneris (Aida) at New Orleans, with very great success. The 
local papers speak of her in the highest terms. 

Mad. Gallmeyer, Herren Niemann and Theodor Wachtel, will 
fulfil short engagements at the Stadttheater, Kénigsberg, previous 
to Herr Stiigemann’s retirement from the management. 

The composers selected to write the cantatas and other musical 
pieces for the Grand Fétes this year in Brussels are MM. Lassen 
(conductor at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Weimar), Th. Radoux, 
Pierre Benoit, Fischer, and Waelput. 

The actor who plays Mes-Bottes, in Z’ Assommoir, at Paris, com- 
lains bitterly of the difficulty of his part. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ought to interfere and save a 
worthy man. He has every night to eat a piece of bread measuring 
five yards, a Swiss cheese, two hard-boiled eggs, three plates of soup, 
a litre of wine, and two glasses of cognac. The play has been given 
two hundred times, and it is a wonder that the impersonation of 
Mes-Bottes does not supplement Coupeau’s delirium-tremens with 
another scene representing, in its most appalling form, the horrors 
of dyspepsia.—J, D. 8. 7. 

Does change of prices indicate change of taste? Fifty years ago 
a stall at the French Opera cost 7.50 francs, it now costs 15 ; a stall 
at the Comedié Francaise cost 6 francs 60 centimes, it now costs 6 
francs. ‘The stalls at the Gymmnase, Vari¢ties and Vaudeville used 
to cost 3 francs 50 centimes, now they cost from 6 to 7 francs. Thus, 
while all other theatres have raised their rates of admission, the 
Francais has reduced its tariff. A coufirmation—if one was needed for 
a lady’s opinion—that Sarah Bernhardt was right when she declared 
that the classical repertoire was a bore. (She never declared any- 
thing of the kind.—Dr Brine.) 

M. Sarcey bewails the change that has come over the condition of 
the theatrical profession. “here is no longer any troupe, and I 
could almost add, there is no longer any theatre. Ateach piece the 
impresario engages, according to the parts that he has to distribute, 
the artists who seem to him the best fitted. He recruits right and 

left a chance company which still plays valiantly, the good actors 
formed by the old régime not having all disappeared ; but there are 
not many left. What will have become of the theatre in fifteen 
years ?”—TIllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


Y 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his —— ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
rice 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 








New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos,CQurci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

‘*This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. z 

Full Music Size, price 7s, 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and mei od Aerts and removing affections of 
e at. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1fd. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 











VIOLIN MUSIC. 
ALICE. Fantasia for Violin and Piano on AscHer’s popular 


Romance, “Alice, where art thou?” by STaNisLaus ELLioT. Prive 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


‘pwo STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment). 
No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 
No, 2, STUDY IN OOTAVES (dedicated to J. T, Carrodus, Esq.). Composed by 
Frank JAMES Amor (of Salisbury). Price 4s, each, London: Duncan Davison 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
AMoR ET GRAZIELLA. Deux Polkas pour le Pianoforte. 


No. 1, ‘Amor Polka;” No. 2, “‘ Graziella Polka.” Composées par HENRI 
StreuHL, Price 2s. each; Orchestral Parts, net 1s, each, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ THE) LAST KISS.” 
UST PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 


Words by ALFRED LEMON. Music by PEarson BripGerorD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of bailad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon's verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a goed vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


‘* 4 DIEU A LA VIE.” Nocturne pour le Pianoforte. Par 
JOANNA ENRIQUEZ. Price 3s. London: Duncan Daytson & Oo,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 
“Simple and pleasing, easy of execution, and short, Well fitted fora drawing- 
room bagatelle,”—Pictorial World, 














AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


SSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
prices. 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


re 





COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE, 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. RimBautt. Price ls, 6d, net. 
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THe 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


Each of the above Albums contains rue 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 





PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, os Payer Covers 4s 6d. Cloth, Gilt Edges, 


“A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.” —Atheneum. 
“ A capital idea admirably carried out.”—Jllustrated Dramatic News, . 


PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR'S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Kdited by HENRY HOLMES. 
COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUCH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR. 





— 


“Qur leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so ) greatly enhanced the value of 
Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur.”—Jlustrated Dramatic News. 
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